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Letters  relative  to  the  admission  of  patients  may  be  addressed 
to  any  of  the  Managers,  or,  if  for  “The  Department  for  Males,” 
to  Dr.  S.  Preston  Jones,  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Pisane, 
Philadelphia ; if  for  “ The  Department  for  Females,”  to  Dr.  H.  B. 
Nunemaker,  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane^  Philadelphia. 


Letters  or  small  packages  for  any  of  the  officers  or  patients 
may  also  be  left  at  the  Hospital  gate.  Eighth  Street,  between 
Spruce  and  Pine  Streets,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia;  but  letters 
come  more  promptl}'^  through  the  Post-Office^ 


Direct  Telegrapli  Office, No.  107  South  Third  Street,  2d  story. 


Entrance  to  “The  Department  for  Males,”  on  49th  Street,  be- 
tween Market  and  Haverford  Streets. 

Entrance  to  “The  Department  for  Females,”  on  Haverford 
Street,  near  44th  Street. 


EESOLUTIOKS  OF  THE  BOAED  OF  MAHAGEES. 


Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
Philadelphia,  12th  Month  17tli,  1883. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  held  this 
day,  the  following  was  unanimously  adopted  : — ■ 

This  Board,  having  received  with  sincere  sorrow,  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  Physician- 
iu-Chief  and  Superintendent  of  the  Insane  Department  of 
this  Hospital,  desire  to  place  on  their  records  some  fitting  and 
grateful  tribute  to  his  memory,  both  for  his  great  services  to 
the  institution  over  which  he  so  long  and  ablj^  presided,  and 
for  his  hio-h  character  and  worth  as  a man. 

o 

Dr.  Kirkbride’s  first  connection  with  our  Hospital  was  in 
1833,  when  he  was  elected  as  a Eesident  Physician  in  the  Pine 
Street  Hospital,  in  which  capacity  he  served  most  acceptablv 
until  1835.  When  the  Insane  Department  of  our  Hospital 
was  removed  to  its  present  site  in  AVest  Philadelphia,  in  1811, 
Dr.  Kirkbride  was  elected  the  first  Physician-in-Chief  and 
Superintendent  of  that  Institution.  At  this  date  there  was 
but  one  hospital  building  for  both  male  and  female  patients. 
In  1859,  a new  Hospital  wms  constructed  for  male  jiatients 
only,  female  patients  being  retained  in  the  Hospital  first 
erected,  and  from  thenceforth  both  were  under  his  care. 

From  his  election  to  the  post  above  designated,  in  1811, 
until  his  death.  Dr.  Kirkbride  has  been  continuouslv  re- 
elected to  of&ce  as  the  head  of  the  Department  for  the  Insane, 
without  suggestion  or  thought,  either  on  the  part  of  the 
Managers  of  the  Hospital  or  the  public,  that  a more  effieieut 
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or  faithful  administrator  of  the  duties  of  this  important  place 
could  be  found. 

Dr.  Kirkbride  possessed  in  a remarkable  degree  the  charac- 
teristics and  qualities,  intellectual  and  moral,  to  fit  him  for 
the  position  he  so  long  held.  To  excellent  medical  training, 
and  a great  aptitude  for  that  branch  or  specialty  to  which  he 
devoted  so  much  of  his  life,  he  added  a nature  full  of  sym- 
pathy for  human  suffering  and  affliction,  great  natural  benevo- 
lence and  kindness,  rare  administrative  ability,  and  great 
rectitude  and  moral  worth.  Possessed  of  these  endowments, 
and  with  a heart  full  of  zeal  in  his  great  work,  and  a keen 
insight  into  the  needs  of  the  patients  brought  under  his  care, 
his  success  in  his  professional  work  has  been  pre-eminent,  and 
his  usefulness  to  the  community  hard  to  over-estimate.  It 
is,  therefore. 

Resolved^  That  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  this  Insti- 
tution has  lost  a most  faithful  and  efficient  officer,  whose 
untiring  and  well-directed  labors  for  some  forty  years,  have 
not  only  met  with  the  cordial  approval  and  co-operation  of 
this  Board,  but  have  wrought  a high  and  enduring  reputa- 
tion for  him,  and  for  our  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  over  which 
he  so  long  and  ably  presided. 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  Kirkbride’s  works  for  the  relief  of  the 
Insane,  both  in  the  administration  of  his  office  in  our  Institu- 
tion, and  by  his  contributions  to  medical  literature  upon  the 
subject  of  insanity  and  its  proper  treatment,  entitle  him  to 
rank  very  high  among  the  benefactors  of  his  race. 

Resolved,  That  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Kirkbride  we  lose  a 
friend,  bound  to  us  by  uncommon  ties  of  affection  and  esteem. 
ISTo  one  could  come  within  the  range  of  his  influence,  without 
being  made  to  feel  that  his  rare  endowments  of  head  and 
heart  were  such  as  to  attract  the  love  and  confidence  of  all 
his  fellow-men ; and  throuohout  his  life  he  Avell  deserved  that 
love  and  confidence. 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  will  attend  his  funeral  in  a body. 
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and  that  a copy  of  these  resolutions,  attested  by  the  President 
and  Secretary,  be  forwarded  to  the  family  of  our  departed 
friend. 

WILLIAM  BIDDLE, 

President. 

B.  II.  SHOEMAKER, 

Secretary. 


Philadelphia,  12th  Montli  ITtli,  1883. 

The  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  and  members 
of  the  medical  and  surgical  staff  and  other  officers  of  the 
various  departments  of  that  Institution  are  respectfully  invited 
to  meet  in  the  committee  room  of  the  Twelfth  Street  Meeting- 
house, Twelfth  Street  below  Market,  on  5th  day,  the  20th 
inst.,  at  10.45  A.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  funeral 
of  our  late  Physician-in-Chief  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Department  for  the  Insane,  Dr.  Thos.  S.  Kirkbeide,  deceased. 

BENJ.  H.  SHOEMAKER, 

Secretary. 


Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
Philadelphia,  2d  Month  25th,  1884. 

At  a stated  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  held  this 
day,  the  following  was  unanimously  adopted; — 

The  members  of  the  Board  having  read  and  considered  the 
proof-sheets  of  the  Annual  Eeport,  and  the  Memorial  of 
the  life  and  works  of  our  lamented  friend.  Dr.  Thomas  S. 
Kirkbkide,  Physician-in-Chief  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Department  for  the  Insane,  the  latter  as  prepared  by  his 
widow,  Eliza  Butler  Kirkbride,  and  the  former  by  his  niece, 
Elizabeth  K.  Garble,  it  is  thereupon  on  motion. 

Resolved^  That  the  same  be  accepted  for  publication  and 
distribution  ; and  that  the  Annual  Eeport  shall  be  concluded  at 
the  end  of  the  usual  formal  statement  of  the  past  year’s  work, 
and  shall  then  be  followed  by  the  Memorial  of  the  life  and 
works  of  Dr.  Kiekbride,  and  that  both  shall  be  published 
together  under  the  same  cover ; and  that  for  the  prejDaration 
of  such  Eeport  and  Memorial,  this  Board  desire  to  extend 
their  grateful  thanks. 

Extracted  from  the  Minutes. 

BENJ.  H.  SHOEMAKER, 

Secretary. 
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REPORT 


i0- 


TO  THE 

BOARD  OF  MANAGERS. 


Ix  obedience  to  the  requisitions  of  the  By-Laws 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
a detailed  statement  is  presented  to  its  Board  of 
Managers  of  its  operations  dnring  the  year  1883,  the 
forty-third  since  its  removal  to  the  location  now  oc- 
cupied b}'  it,  its  assumption  of  its  present  title,  and 
an  organization — with  the  exception  of  the  Board  of 
Manas'ci’s — entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  other 
department  of  the  corporation. 


At  the  end  of  the  last  year,  there  wei-e  408 
patients  in  the  institution;  since  which,  to  this  date, 
179  have  been  admitted,  and  205  have  been  dis- 
charged or  have  died,  leaving  382  under  care,  at  the 
close  of  the  year. 

The  total  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital  dur- 
ing the  year  was  587.  The  highest  number  at  any 
one  time  was  407,  the  lowest  was  364,  and  the  aver- 
age number  under  treatment  during  the  whole  period 
was  385,  177  males,  and  208  females. 

The  number  of  males  in  the  hospital  during  the 
year  was  277,  and  the  number  of  females  was  310. 
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The  highest  number  of  males  at  any  one  time  was 
186,  and  the  highest  number  of  females  221.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  there  were  183  males,  and 
225  females.  At  this  date  there  are  170  males,  and 
212  females.  The  number  of  males  admitted  durinof 
the  year  was  94,  and  the  number  of  females  85. 


Of  the  patients  discharged  during 

the 

year  1883, 

were — 

Males.  Females. 

Total. 

Cured  .... 

36 

31 

67 

Much  Improved 

1 

17 

18 

Improved 

35 

27 

62 

Stationary 

21 

8 

29 

Died  .... 

14 

15 

29 

Of  the  patients  discharged 

“ cured. 

,”  twenty  were 

residents  of  the  hospital  not  exceeding  three  months ; 
twenty-three  between  three  and  six  months  ; twelve, 
between  six  months  and  one  year ; and  twelve,  for 
more  than  one  year. 

Of  those  discharged  “much  improved,”  six  were 
under  treatment  between  three  and  six  months ; six 
between  six  months  and  one  year ; and  six  for  more 
than  one  year. 

Of  the  “improved,”  nineteen  were  under  care  less 
than  tlu-ee  months ; fourteen  between  three  and  six 
months  ; sixteen  between  six  months  and  one  year ; 
and  thirteen  for  moi-e  than  one  year. 

Of  those  discharged  and  reported  “ stationary,” 
nine  were  under  care  less  than  three  months  ; three 
between  three  and  six  months;  five  between  six 
months  and  one  year ; and  twelve  for  more  than  one 
year. 
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Fourteen  males  and  fifteen  females  have  died  dur- 
ing the  year.  Of  these  deaths,  four  resulted  from 
acute  mania;  six,  from  general  paralysis;  one,  from 
acute  melancholia;  three,  from  the  exhaustion  of 
chronic  mania;  one,  fi-om  old  age;  tAvo,  from  pulmo- 
naiy  consumption  ; one,  from  acute  bronchitis  ; one, 
from  suicide;  foui-,  from  apoplexy;  one,  from  septi- 
caemia; one,  from  chronic  diarrhoea;  one,  from  con- 
vulsions; one,  from  exhaustion;  and  tAvo,  fi-om  dis- 
ease of  the  heart. 

Of  the  patients  who  died,  eleven  Avere  admitted  for 
mania;  five,  for  melancholia;  one,  for  monomania; 
and  tAvelve,  for  dementia. 

Of  those  Avho  died,  three  Avere  in  the  house  less 
than  one  Aveek ; thi-ee  Avere  less  than  one  month; 
three  Avere  less  than  three  months ; tAvo  betAA'een 
three  and  six  months;  five  betAveen  six  months  and 
one  year;  and  thirteen  for  more  than  one  year.  One 
of  these  was  in  this  hospital  ten  years ; one,  fifteen 
years  ; one,  sixteen  3^ears  ; one,  seventeen  years ; and 
one,  forty-two  years,  tAvo  months,  and  nineteen  days. 


Statistical  Tables. — The  tables  in  this  report 
embrace  all  the  cases  received  into  the  hospital  since 
its  opening  in  its  present  location  on  the  first  day  of 
1841.  The  number  of  patients  included  in  tbe  tables 
given  in  this  report  is  8852,  and  the  period  of  obser- 
vation is  forty-three  j’ears. 
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These  tables  wbicb,  as  just  stated,  have  been  kept 
in  their  present  form  since  1841,  will  now,  1st  mo. 
1st,  1884,  be  replaced  by  a new  formula,  required  by 
the  Commission  under  the  law  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature at  its  last  session.  The  books  from  which 
these  statistics  were  tabulated  with  great  care  bv 
Dr.  Kirkbride,  are  therefore  closed  with  his  life;  his 
death  having  taken  place  on  the  16th  of  12th  month, 
1883.  The  books  referred  to  are — 

Admission  Book. 

Case  Book. 

Discharge  Book. 

Medical  Begister. 


Table  I. — Shoiving  the  numher  and  sex  of  the  admissions  and 
discharges  since  the  opening  of  the  Hospital,,  and  of  those  re- 
maining at  the  end  of  the  year. 


I^Iales. 

Females. 

Total. 

Admissions  ...... 

4703 

4089 

8852 

Discharges  ...... 

4593 

3877 

8470 

Eemain 

170 

212 

382 

Table  II. — Shoiving  the  ages  of  SS52  at  the  time  of  their 

admission . 


M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

Under  10  3-ears 

2 

3 

5' 

Between  50  and  55 

339 

268 

607 

Between  10  and  15 

16 

19 

35  i 

“ 55  and  60 

230 

173 

403 

“ 15  and  20 

242 

228 

470' 

“ 60  and  65 

167 

133 

300 

“ 20  and  25 

648 

540 

1188: 

“ 05  and  70 

93 

93 

186 

“ 25  and  30 

077 

630 

1307! 

“ 70  and  75 

78 

75 

153 

“ SO  and  35 

638 

555 

1193! 

“ 75  and  80 

31 

21 

52 

“ 35  and  40 

670 

509 

1185! 

“ 80  and  85 

8 

13 

21 

“ 40  and  45 

490 

464 

954 

“ 85  and  90 

3 

2 

5 

“ 45  and  50 

425 

362 

7871 

“ 90  and  95 

0 

1 

1 

Table  III. — Showing  the  occupation  of  4V63  male  patients 


Farmers 

499 

1 Insurance  Agent  . 

1 

Merchants 

458 

Hairdressers  . 

3 

Clerks  .... 

559 

Police  Officers 

10 

Physicians 

lOG 

Machinists 

96 

Lawyers 

115 

Plane-maker  . 

1 

Clergymen 

59 

Iron-masters  . 

2 

Masons  .... 

33 

\ Weavers 

50 

Umbrella-makers  . 

rt 

i 

i Bricklayers  . 

17 

Printers 

56 

! Brick-makers 

10 

Teachers 

58 

1 Sail-makers  . 

7 

Officers  of  the  x\.rmy 

10 

Coopers  .... 

5 

“ “ Navy  . 

17 

! Jewellers 

23 

Students 

87 

1 Potters  .... 

3 

“ of  Medicine  . 

24 

Chair  and  Cabinet  makers 

41 

“ of  Law  . 

13 

j Blacksmiths  . 

48 

“ of  Divinity  . 

14 

1 Watchmakers 

11 

Saddlers 

17 

{ Hotel  Keepers 

71 

Peddlers 

21 

1 Second-hand  dealers 

4 

Tobacconists  . 

30 

1 Cap  Manufacturer  . 

1 

Carpenters 

156 

1 Locksmiths  . 

4 

Bakers  .... 

23 

Millers  .... 

21 

Seamen  and  Watermen  . 

76 

! Glassblowers . 

4 

Planters 

33 

' Wlieelwrights 

8 

Manufacturers 

108 

Gardeners 

30 

Coachmen 

9 

Chemists 

5 

Druggists 

44 

Print  Cutters . 

o 

>«/ 

Laborers 

343 

Curriers 

2 

Engineers 

31 

Tailors  .... 

49 

Plasterers 

20 

Shoemakers  . 

109 

Bank  Officers 

2 

Brokers  .... 

18 

Conveyancers 

12 

Waiters  .... 

4 

Bookbinders  . 

19 

Stove-makers 

3 

Hatters  .... 

12 

Dentists 

4 

Rope-makers  . 

3 

Victuallers 

23 

Tinmen  .... 

26 

Soldiers  U.  S.  A.  . 

20 

Painters 

42 

Brewers 

4 

Brush-makers 

3 

Coach-trimmers 

o 

.V 

Paper-hangers 

4 

Auctioneers  . 

3 

Boat-builder  . 

1 

Plumbers 

rv 

i 

Carvers  .... 

4 

Type  Founders 

o 

O 

Confectioners 

14 

Telegraph  Operators 

7 

Coach-makers 

10 

Whip-maker  . 

1 

Public  Officers 

8 

Silversmiths  . 

3 

Shipwrights  . 

4 

Photographer 

1 

Collectors 

2 

Wire-worker  . 

1 

Nurses  .... 

2 

Upholsterers  . 

4 

Soap-maker  . 

1 

Drovers  .... 

6 

Contractors  . 

6 

Brass  Founder 

1 

Authors  .... 

4 

Pattern-maker 

1 

Editors  .... 

8 

Comb-maker 

1 

Railroad  Conductors 

2 

Grocers  .... 

9 

Apprentices  . 

3 

Cigar-makers . 

o 

Musicians 

6 

Glove-makers . . . 

3 

Coppersmith  . 

1 

Errand  boys  . 

4 

Tanners 

8 

Engravers 

7 

Artists  .... 

25 

Electrician 

1 

Dyers  .... 

2 

Reporters 

3 

Gold  beater  . 

1 

Salesmen 

5 

Fireman 

1 

No  occupation 

712 

14 


Table  IV. — Showing  the  occupation  of  female  patients. 


Seamstresses  or  Mantua- 

Baughters  of  Author  . 

1 

makers  .... 

348 

“ Victuallers 

6 

Storekeepers 

28 

“ Saddler  . 

1 

Attendants  in  stores  . 

36 

“ Coach-makers 

4 

Cigar-makers 

4 

“ Contractors 

4 

Teachers  .... 

118 

“ Tinman  . 

1 

Domestics  .... 

357 

“ Mason  . 

1 

Nurses  .... 

33 

“ Hatters  . 

2 

Artists  .... 

5 

“ Publisher 

1 

Factory  Girls 

22 

“ Painters  . 

5 

Physician  .... 

1 

“ Glassmakers  . 

2 

Sister  of  Charit^r 

1 

“ Shipbuilders  . 

3 

Clerks  .... 

9 

“ Caterers  . 

2 

Actress  . . . 

1 

“ Grocer  . 

1 

School  Girls 

4 

Of  the  Married  similarly  situated, 

Hairdresser 

1 

were — 

Box-maker 

1 

i Wives  of  Clerks  . 

124 

Of  the  <S’iH^Zefeiiiales.  uotpursuing 

“ Teachers 

25 

a regular  occupation,  were — 

“ Farmers 

264 

Baughtars  of  Farmers . 

178 

“ Brass  Founders  . 

4 

“ Merchants 

251 

“ Gardeners  . 

9 

“ Masons  . 

4 

“ Saddlers 

5 

“ Bank  Officers  . 

10 

“ Printers 

12 

“ Weavers 

20 

“ IVIachinists  . 

43 

“ Laborers 

42 

“ Masons 

7 

“ Sea  Captains  . 

6 

“ Painters 

8 

“ Auctioneer 

1 

“ Stage  Owners 

2 

“ Innkeepers 

12 

“ Cutle]-  . 

1 

“ Teachers 

17 

“ Bank  Officers 

16 

“ Carpenters 

23 

“ Innkeepers  . 

48 

“ Paper-makers 

2 

“ Bookbinders 

4 

“ Physicians 

24 

“ Tinmen 

6 

“ Planters  . 

33 

“ Editors 

8 

“ Watchmaker  . 

1 

“ Plasterers 

5 

“ Curriers  . 

3 

“ Engineers  . 

25 

“ Clerks  . 

45 

Artists  . 

13 

“ Engineers 

O 

o 

“ Bricklayers  . 

2 

“ Clergymen 

28 

“ Paper-makers 

3 

“ Miller  . 

1 

“ Collectors 

5 

“ Public  Officers 

24 

“ Brick-makers 

8 . 

“ Officersof  Army 

O 

“ Seamen 

14 

“ Officer  of  Navy 

1 

“ Merchants  . 

276 

“ Lawyers. 

33 

“ Physicians  . 

30 

“ Machinists 

9 

“ Lawyers  & .Judges 

60 

‘ ‘ Bricklayers  . 

2 

“ Shoemakers . 

46 

“ Chair-makei’s . 

2 

“ Hatters 

6 

“ IManufacturers 

21 

“ Cabinet-makers  . 

20 

“ Tailors  . 

8 

“ Laborers 

232 

“ Watermen 

2 

“ Grocers 

12 

“ Bakers  . 

7 

“ Clergymen  . 

38 

“ Printers  . 

12 

“ Tobacconists 

13 

‘ ‘ Shoemakers  . 

6 

“ Weavers 

21 

“ Druggists 

4 

“ Sea  Captains 

0 

“ Artists  . 

4 

“ Victuallers  . 

12 

“ Brick-maker  . 

1 

“ Brush-makers 

2 

“ Blacksmiths  . 

2 

“ Tailors 

33 

“ Musician 

1 

“ Millers  . 

12 

“ Dentists  . 

4 

“ Police  Officers 

11 

“ Tanner  . 

1 

“ Carpenters  . 

57 

“ Editors  . 

2 

“ Butchers 

2 

15 


Table  IV. — Continued. 


Wives  of  Steel  Polisher 

1 

Widmos  of  Hotel  Keepers  . 

0 

“ Cooper  . 

1 

“ Shoemakei's 

37 

“ Drn  legists 

10 

“ Clergj'inen 

7 

“ Huckster 

1 

“ Farmers  . 

74 

i “ Planters 

15 

“ Coopers 

o 

O 

“ Paper-hanger 

1 

“ Laborers  . 

40 

“ Ship-buililer  . 

1 

“ IManufacturers  . 

10 

“ Li  very-keeper 

1 

“ Lawj'ers  . 

13 

“ Peddlers 

8 

“ Carpenters 

8 

1 “ Coachmen 

4 

“ Clerks 

19 

1 “ Manufacturers 

74  ; 

“ Tanners 

2 

“ Brokers 

8 

“ Teachers  . 

o 

rJ 

“ Tanners 

14 

“ Planters 

0 

“ jNIusicians 

.5 

“ Bricklayers 

3 

“ Conveyancers 

9 

“ Painters  . 

»■> 

t) 

“ Officers  of  Army  . 

13 

“ Seamen 

10 

“ “ Navy  . 

5 

“ Engravers 

2 

“ Plumbers 

3 

“ Ensiineers  . 

r- 

t 

“ Blacksmiths 

20 

1 “ Machinists 

7 

“ Bakers  . 

6 

I “ IMasons 

2 

“ Waiters 

3 

“ Printer 

1 

“ Confectioners 

4 

“ Blacksmiths 

3 

“ Hairdressers 

4 

“ Bakers 

5 

“ Contractors  . 

7 

“ Druggists  . 

4 

“ R.  R.  Conductors 

9 

“ Musician  . 

1 

“ Dentists 

c 

“ Interpreter 

1 

“ Watchmakers 

0 

“ Tailor 

1 

“ Public  Officers 

17 

“ Dentists 

3 

“ Brewers 

4 

“ Tinman 

1 

“ Optician 

1 

“ Confectioner 

1 

“ Iron-masters 

3 

“ Silversmith 

1 

“ Perfumer 

1 

“ Barber 

1 

“ Gold-beater  . 

1 

“ Brickmaker 

1 

“ Jewellers 

2 

“ Coachman. 

1 

“ Architect 

1 

“ Carriagemakers. 

o 

“ Armv  Officer 

1 

Of  the  Widows  similarly  situated, 

“ Plasterer  . 

1 

were — 

“ Tobacconist 

1 

TTfefews  of  Merchants 

78 

“ IVeaver 

1 

“ Phvsicians 

17 

“ Contractor. 

1 

“ Public  Officers  . 

13 

“ Conveyancer 

1 

“ Sea  Captains 

8 

“ Peddler 

1 

Table  V. — Showing  the  number  o f single.,  married.,  widows,  and 
widowers  in  8852  patients. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Single . 

3323 

1080 

4008 

Married  ....... 

2189 

1903 

4093 

Widows 

— 

500 

.500 

Widowers 

353 

— 

252 

16 


Table  VI. — Showing  the  nativity  of  S852  patients. 


Natives  of  Pennsylvania  . 

4713 

Natives  of  Ireland 

1099 

44 

New  Jersey 

395 

4 4 

Germany . 

477 

44 

Delaware 

218 

4 4 

Poland 

10 

4 4 

Maryland 

259 

4 4 

Prussia  . 

18 

4 4 

Virginia  . 

116 

44 

Switzerland 

10 

4 4 

North  Carolina 

77 

4 4 

Bermuda,  W.  I. 

3 

44 

South  Carolina 

Cl 

44 

Jamaica,  “ 

2 

44 

Georgia  . 

41 

44 

St.  Domingo,  “ 

4 

44 

Alabama  . 

19 

44 

Barbadoes,  “ 

4 

4 4 

Tennessee 

31 

44 

Cuba,  “ 

18 

4 4 

Indiana  . 

16 

4 4 

Guadaloupe,  “ 

1 

4 4 

Kentucky 

40 

44 

Martinique,  “ 

1 

44 

D.  of  Columbia 

24 

44 

St.  Croix,  “ 

1 

44 

lllaine 

23 

44’ 

St.  Thomas,  “ 

3 

44 

Massachusetts  . 

99 

4 4 

Isle  of  Madeira 

1 

i 4 

Connecticut 

49 

44 

Isle  of  Man 

1 

4 4 

Missouri  . 

21 

44 

Spain 

3 

44 

Ohio 

65 

44 

Italy 

6 

4 4 

New  Hampshire 

14 

44 

Denmark 

4 

44 

Louisiana 

29 

44 

Holland  . 

5 

4 4 

Rhode  Island  . 

17 

4 4 

Russia 

1 

44 

New  York 

301 

44 

Austria  . 

6 

4 4 

Mississippi 

14 

4 4 

Bavaria  . 

4 

44 

Vermont  . 

7 

44 

Venezuela,  S.  A. 

1 

4 4 

West  Virginia  . 

7 

4 4 

Norway  . 

2 

44 

Michigan  . 

4 

44 

Sweden  . 

1 

4 4 

Iowa 

3 

44 

Japan 

1 

44 

Texas 

5 

44 

Costa  Rica 

2 

44 

Illinois 

16 

4 4 

St.  Kitts  . 

2 

4 4 

Florida  . 

5 

44 

Mexico  . 

1 

4 4 

Wisconsin 

4 

4 4 

Brazil 

2 

44 

Sicily 

1 

4 4 

Belgium  . 

1 

44 

Nova  Scotia 

2 

44 

Buenos  Ayres  . 

1 

44 

Canada  . 

20 

4 4 

China 

1 

44 

France 

27 

44 

Ceylon 

1 

4 4 

England  . 

351 

Born  at  Sea 

1 

4 4 

Scotland  , 

59 

D 


Table  VII. — Shoiving  the  residence  of  88.'i2  patients. 


Residents  of  Pennsvlvania  . 

7185 

Residents  of  New  York 

213 

& i, 

New  Jei'sey 

310 

4 4 

Florida 

0 

i i 

Delaware  . 

108 

4 4 

Wisconsin 

3 

h i 

^Maryland  . 

201 

44 

California  . 

5 

i i 

Virginia  . 

7!) 

44 

Oregon 

1 

U 

West  Virginia  . 

9 

4 4 

ilinnesota 

7 

U 

D.  of  Columbia 

42 

4 4 

Kansas 

5 

u 

North  Carolina 

70 

4 4 

Montana  . 

O 

( ( 

South  Carolina . 

37 

4 4 

Colorado  . 

O 

( b 

Georgia 

41 

44 

Nebraska  . 

1 

( i 

Alabama  . 

23 

4 4 

Jamaica,  W.  I. 

2 

i i 

Louisiana  . 

48 

4 4 

Barbadoes, 

4 ^ 

u 

Tennessee 

22 

4 4 

Cuba,  “ 

14  . 

(( 

Kentucky . 

25 

4 4 

St.  Croix,  “ 

1 

4 4 

Arkansas  . 

4 

4 4 

St.  Thomas.  “ 

4 

4 4 

^Mississippi 

15 

4 4 

Isl.  of  Madeira  . 

1 

44 

Vermont  . 

5 

44 

Germany  . 

3 

4 4 

Texas 

15 

4 4 

Venezuela,  S.  A. 

2 

44 

Illinois 

29 

4 4 

England  . 

9 

4 4 

Michigan  . 

10 

44 

Norway  . 

2 

44 

Ohio  . 

02 

4 4 

Costa  Rica 

2 

4 4 

Indiana 

18 

4 4 

Mexico 

3 

4 4 

^Missouri  . 

35 

4 4 

Canada 

10 

44 

Massachusetts  . 

24 

h 4 

Japan 

1 

44 

New  Hampshire 

1 

4 4 

Nova  Scotia 

1 

44 

Iowa 

9 

44 

Brazil 

2 

4 4 

Connecticut 

16 

4 < 

Italy 

1 

4 4 

IMaine 

. 3 

44 

Sandwich  Isl’ds 

1 

44 

Rhode  Island  . 

8 

Table  VIII. — Showing  the  supjjosed  causes  of  insanity  in  88.52 

cases. 


M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F.  T. 

111  health  of  various 

Mortified  pride 

2 

1 3 

kinds  . 

880 

771 

1651 

Celibacy  . 

1 

— 1 

Intemperance  . 

828 

69 

897| 

Anxiety  for  wealtli  . 

3 

— 3 

Loss  of  property 

236 

58 

2941 

Ese  of  opium  . 

17 

21  38 

Dread  of  poverty 

4 

3 

7 

Use  of  tobacco 

15 

2 17 

Disappointed  affec- 

Lead-poisoning 

2 

o 

■ 

tions 

33 

68 

101 

Use  of  quack  medi- 

Intense  study  . 

41 

15 

56 

cines 

2 

2 4 

Domestic  difficulties 

53 

121 

174 

Puerperal  state 

— 

329  329 

Fright 

20 

58 

78 

Lactation  too  long 

Grief,  loss  of  friends. 

continued 

— 

14  14 

&c. 

90 

318 

408 

Uncontrolled  passion 

5 

8 13 

Intense  application 

Tiglit  lacing 

— 

1 1 

to  business  . 

73 

19 

92 

Inpiries  of  the  head 

117 

7 124 

Religious  excitement 

96 

148 

244 

Masturt)ation  . 

96 

5 101 

Political  excitement 

14 

— 

14 

Mental  anxiety' 

194 

340  534 

Metaphysical  specu- 

Exposure  to  cold 

5 

1 6 

lations  . 

1 

— 

1 

Exposure  to  direct 

Want  of  exercise 

6 

2 

8 

rays  of  the  sun 

79 

3 82 

Engagement  in  duel 

1 

— 

1 

Exposure  to  intense 

Disappointed  expec- 

heat 

1 

1 2 

tations  . 

14 

26 

40 

Exposure  in  army  . 

8 

— ' 8 

Nostalgia 

— 

10 

10 

Old  age  . 

— 

7 7 

Stock  speculations  . 

2 

— 

2 

Sudden  acquisition 

Violent  boating  ex- 

of  wealth 

1 

— 1 

ercise  . 

1 

— 

1 

Unascertained. 

1769 

16,58  3427 

Want  of  emplo3mient 

53 

3 

1 

18 


Table  IX. — Showing  the  ages  at  which  insanity  first  ap2)eared 

in  8852  patients. 


M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

T. 

Under 

10  years 

21 

7 

28 

Between  45  and  50 

330 

279 

009 

Between  10  and  15 

75 

73 

148 

50  and  55 

235 

203 

438 

fc  & 

15  and  20 

402 

381 

843 

55  and  00 

105 

143 

308 

( ( 

20  and  25 

811 

724 

1535! 

60  and  05 

117 

87 

204 

( (. 

25  and  30 

825 

714 

1539 

05  and  70 

50 

37 

93 

U 

30  and  35 

595 

504 

1159 

i i 

70  and  75 

30 

28 

58 

( i 

35  and  40 

594 

434 

1028 

75  and  80 

16 

10 

20 

40  and  45 

426 

394 

820 

80  and  85 

4 

11 

15 

' 

< 1, 

85  and  90 

1 

— 

1 

Table  X. — Shoxving  the  forms  of  disease  for  xvhich  8852 
jyatients  were  admitted. 


Males. 

Females 

Total.  ' 

Mania  ....... 

2020 

1946 

3960 

Melancholia  ...... 

1087 

1354 

2441 

Monomania  ...... 

740 

449 

1189 

Dementia  ...... 

901 

335 

1230 

Delirium  ....... 

15 

5 

20 

Table  XI. — Showing  the  duration  of  the  disease  at  the  time  of 
admission  in  8852  patients. 


Not  e.Aceeding  3 months  . 
Between  3 and  6 months  . 

“ 6 months  and  one  year 

“ 1 and  2 years  . 

“ 2 and  3 “ 

“ 3 and  4 “ . 

‘‘  4 and  5 “ 

“ 5 and  10  “ 

10  and  15  “ 

“ 15  and  20  “ 

“ 20  and  25  “ 

“ 25  and  30  “ 

“ 30  and  35  “ 

“ 35  and  40  “ 

“ 40  and  45  “ 

“ 45  and  50  “ 

“ 55  and  00  “ 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

2002 

2206 

4268 

410 

358 

708 

606 

483 

1089 

654 

402 

1056 

330 

184 

520 

193 

111 

304 

110 

76 

186 

208 

144 

352 

80 

59 

139 

34 

30 

04 

30 

17 

. 53 

10 

10 

20 

7 

5 

12 

5 

— 

5 

4 

3 

7 

1 

1 

2 

1 

— 

1 

19 


Table  XII. — Showing  the  number  of  the  attack  in  8852  cases. 


M. 

F. 

T. 

j 

F.  T. 

In  the  j>ei'iodical  cases, 

— 

First  attack 

3o20 

2875 

6395 

10th  11  m.  7 f.,  11th  5 m.  4 f. 

16  11  27 

Second  *• 

691 

729 

1120 

12th  4 m.  3 f.,  13th  3 m.  2 f. 

7 5 12 

Third  “ 

217 

250 

473 

14th  3 in.  3 f. . 15th  1 m.  1 f. 

4 4 8 

Fourtli  “ 

118 

97 

215 

16th  1 m.,  17th  2 m.  . 

3—3: 

Fiftli 

50 

54 

110 

18th  4 m..  19th  2 m.. 

6—  6 

Sixth  “ 

66 

19 

85 

20th  and  21st  each  1 m.  and  1 f. 

2 2 4 

Seventh  “ 

32 

8 

40 

22d  1 m.,  and  to  26th  each  1 f.  . 

15  6 

Eighth  “ 

14 

11 

25 

27th  2 f.,  29th  1 f. 

— 33 

Ninth  “ 

10 

6 

16 

30th,  31st,  32d,  33d,  each  1 f. 

— 44 
1 1 

Table  XIII. — Shotving  the  state  of  8470  patients  who  have  been 
discharged  or  died — their  sex.,  and  the  forms  of  disease  for 
which  they  were  admitted. 


3i 

S 

C 

•6 

G 

C 

s 

<» 

■K 

'S 

C 

c 

«= 

O 

fa 

A 

£ 

Cured 

2011 

1947 

3958 

2184 

1102 

549 

120 

3 

]\Iuch  improved 

263 

417 

680 

288 

256 

92 

44 

— 

Improved 

852 

657 

1509 

523 

447 

274 

265 

— 

Stationary 

792 

364 

1156 

379 

270 

146 

360 

1 

Died 

675 

492 

1107 

490 

246 

46 

309 

16 

Table  XI Y. — Showing  the  number  of  admissions,  discharges, 
cures,  and  deaths  in  each  month  since  the  opening  of  the  Hosjyital. 


Ad  missions 

Di.'^cliargps 

Cures. 

Deaths. 

1st  montli  . 

693 

772 

322 

Ill 

2d 

1 1. 

655 

537 

256 

87 

3d 

; & 

781 

031 

285 

92 

4th 

( 

877 

657 

300 

107 

5th 

( i 

893 

763 

348 

113 

6th 

; ( 

835 

721 

337 

73 

7th 

L 1 

748 

808 

378 

106 

8th 

; ; 

703 

737 

344 

115 

9th 

k ; 

672 

737 

351 

99 

lOth 

; ; 

097 

755 

379 

93 

11th 

> ( 

656 

682 

321 

84 

12  th 

642 

670 

337 

87 

20 


EvEXIXG  ENTERTAIXMEiSTTS,  EMPLOYMENT,  AND 
Amusements.  — All  these  have  been  kept  up  as 
usual  during  the  past  year.  In  the  Report  for  1881, 
Dr.  Kirkbride  writes;  “Every  year  gives  new  evi- 
dence of  the  value  and  importance  of  the  systematic 
mode  of  passing  the  evenings,  Avhich  Avas  adopted  in 
this  Hospital  more  than  thirteen  years  since,  and 
Avhich  has  been  continued  during  that  time  at  one 
of  the  departments — and  nearly  the  same  at  the 
other — without  the  omission  of  a single  evening 
during  the  nine  months  from  the  first  of  October 
to  the  first  of  July  of  every  year;  the  other  three 
months  of  Avarm  Aveather,  being  regarded  as  a vaca- 
tion, and  the  exercises  being  less  frequent.  The 
resolution  adopted  by  your  Board  two  years  ago, 
making  this  among  the  permanent  regulations  at 
both  departments  of  the  Hospital,  Avill  be  the  means 
of  conferring  an  amount  of  benefit  on  the  patients 
not  easily  over-estimated.” 

“ To  those  not  familiar  Avith  the  ordinary  routine 
of  our  evening  entertainments,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  they  embrace,  besides  whatever  novelties  Ave 
can  secure,  lectin-es,  readings, cconcerts,  exhibitions 
of  very  fine  dissolving  views,  gymnastic  exercises, 
officers’  tea-parties,  at  the  Department  for  Females, 
once  a Aveek  during  the  entire  year,  and  Avhatever 
else  onr  means  and  the  kindness  of  our  friends  may 
place  at  onr  disposal.” 

The  snceessfnl  experiment  of  modelling  in  clay, 
as  a pleasant  means  of  occupation,  started  in  1882, 
under  the  direction  of  J.  Liberty  Tadd,  was  contin- 
ued until  Miiy  last,  and  has  since  been  resumed  by 
those  interested  in  the  Avork.  During  the  summer 
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the  o-arden  cultivated  by  the  ladies  gave  great 
satisfaction.  There  has  been  during  the  year,  more 
driving  in  the  grounds  than  ever  before,  and  the 
pleasure  taken  iu  it  gives  evidence  both  of  its  use- 
fulness to  the  patients,  and  of  the  propriety  of  in- 
creasing  it. 

Impkovkments. — Among  the  heavier  items  of 
repairs  and  improvements  at  the  Department  for 
Females,  may  be  mentioned  the  entire  refurnishing 
of  the  Wash-house;  two  new  revolving  machines  of 
the  most  approved  pattern  have  been  introduced,  and 
the  shaker  machine  and  other  fixtures  put  in  complete 
order,  making  the  laundry  fully  equal  to  that  of 
any  other  institution,  the  whole  giving  entire  sat- 
isfaction, and  costing  about  $800.  Two  water- 
closets  with  a bath-room  attached  have  been  con- 
structed iu  the  basement  for  the  nse  of  the  female 
employes,  at  an  expense  of  $135.  The  tin  roof  on 
the  main  building  has  been  put  in  thorough  repair 
and  the  whole  repainted.  The  heating  apparatus 
which  had  been  in  use  a number  of  years  was  found 
to  need  much  repairing,  which  was  done  and  it  has 
given  entire  satisfaction  the  present  winter.  The 
grounds  and  drives  have  been  ke])t  in  the  usual 
good  order;  and  the  garden  has  furnished  a fair 
supply  of  vegetables.  A sewer  was  constructed  by 
the  city  along  a portion  of  Haverford  Street  at  an 
expense  to  the  Hospital  of  $503.  The  boilers  at 
the  Department  for  Males  after  a service  of  twenty- 
five  years,  became  so  much  worn  that  longer  use  was 
considered,  if  not  unsafe,  at  least  a risk.  It  was 
therefore  detenuined  to  replace  them  during  the 


summer.  The  new  boilers,  two  in  number,  were 
made  by  I.  P.  Morris  & Co.  They  are  six  feet  in 
diameter  and  sixteen  feet  in  length.  Through  each 
boiler  run  sixty-four  tubes  four  inches  in  diameter 
and  the  flame  from  the  fire  must  pass  first  along  the 
under  surface,  then  through  the  tubes  returning  to 
the  front  end,  and  finally  along  the  upper  surface 
before  it  enters  the  chimney.  The  flame  envelops 
the  boilers  and  also  passes  through  them,  and  as 
much  of  the  caloric  is  utilized  in  the  conversion  of 
water  into  steam,  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge.  At  the  best,  far 
moie  than  one-half  the  coal  used  is  lost,  that  is,  the 
heat  instead  of  being  caught  and  used  in  making 
steam  passes  up  the  chimney.  The  chimney  fonnerly 
used,  stood  in  the  rear  of  the  centre  building, 
and  distant  from  the  boiler-house  about  800  feet. 
The  fires  were  connected  with  it  by  an  under- 
ground nearly  horizontal  flue.  A new  chimney  was 
erected  at  the  boiler-house  close  to  the  boilers.  It 
is  ninety-six  feet  high,  and  has  a circular  flue  three 
feet  in  diameter.  There  has-been  a marked  improve- 
ment in  the  draft,  and  steam  can  be  raised  in  much 
less  time  than  it  could  be  when  the  old  chimney  was 
used.  The  pipes  for  downward  ventilation  have 
been  connected  with  the  new  chimney,  and  the  result 
has  been  increased  ventilation. 


Acknowledgments.  — During  the  year  just 
closed,  the  Institution  has  been  indebted  to  all  those 
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Mary  F.  Brown  for  $100  foi‘  the  same  object; 
to  Jacob  P.  Jones  for  $100  for  Christinas  holi- 
days; to  T.  Wistar  Brown  for  $100  for  the  same; 
to  Charles  M.  Swain  for  $200  for  i^musement 
Fund;  to  Dr.  J.  J.  Kirkbride  fora  turning-lathe; 
to  Frauds  Wells  for  several  interesting  readings; 
to  the  pupils  of  the  “National  School  of  Elocu- 
tion and  Oratory”  for  weekly  i-ecitations ; to  Mrs. 
Behrens,  Mrs.  Small,  Mrs.  Bertha  Goodman,  Mr. 
Sellers,  the  Misses  Small,  Stoughton,  and  Caus- 
land,  Mrs.  S.  O.  F uguet,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rondinella, 
Miss  Forney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Peterson,  and  Mr. 
Dietrich  for  concei’ts ; to  Mrs  Mahon  for  a con- 
cert ; to  Rev.  D.  Downey  for  a lecture ; to  the 
publishers  of  the  “Evening  Bulletin,”  “Commer- 
cial List,”  “Phoenixville  Messenger,”  “ The  Xorth 
American,”“  Sunday  Times,”  and  Grant  & Ferries  for 
copies  of  their  papers  for  the  year;  and  to  James  W. 
Queen  & Co.,  and  Edward  S.  Wilson  for  their  con- 
tinued kindness  in  adding  to  the  interest  and  variety 
of  the  evening  entertainments. 

RECEirTS  AXD  Expexditukes. — The  following 
abstracts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  at  each 
department  of  the  Hospital  during  the  year  1883, 
have  been  prepared  by  the  Stewards  of  the  Institu- 
tion. “ These  statements  show  the  exact  amount  of 
money  paid  out  for  all  piu’poses,  and  the  amount 
received  by  each  de[)artment.  The  disparity  between 
tbe  receipts  and  expenditures,  now  and  then  observed 
in  these  statements,  shows  the  importance  of  securing 


a large  increase  of  the  permanent  fund  of  this  depart- 
ment, so  as  to  prevent  any  deterioration  of  the  style 
of  its  accommodations,  or  any  interference  with  its 
ability,  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  those  in 
moderate  circumstances,  and  to  secure  to  all  who 
come  under  its  cai-e,  of  all  classes,  every  advantage 
that  can  be  derived  from  the  best  provision  that  can 
be  made  for  the  enlightened  care  and  treatment  of 
the  insane.” 


Expenditures. 


DEPARTMENT  FOR  MALES. 


Salaries  and  wages  of  all  hinds  . . $24,981  80 

Household  expenses  ....  39,341  1(3 

Fui’niture  ......  4,875  01 

Lights 2,790  16 

Fuel 6,306  35 

Garden,  grounds,  live  stock,  and  carriages  1,778  08 
Grain  and  feed  for  stock  . . . 1.083  08 

Kepairs  and  im})rovements  . . . 6,755  42 

Medical  department  ....  1,313  50 

Amusement  of  patients  ....  508  44 

Stationeiy  and  printing  ....  523  67 

Library  .......  184  79 

Telegraph  rent  and  messages  . . 230  30 

Miscellaneous  .....  247  55 


Total  expenditures  .... 
IS^et  receipts  ..... 
Average  numher  of  patients  . 

“ “ free  patients  . 

Amount  expended  in  1883  on  free  patients 


$90,919  31 
89,125  15 
177 
14 

$7,197  40 
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Expendituees. 


DEPARTMENT  FOE  FEMALES. 

Salaries  and  wages  of  all  kinds 

$26,243  64: 

Household  expenses  .... 

36,481  10 

Furniture  ...... 

3,850  48 

Lights  ....... 

2,738  34 

Fuel  ....... 

8,858  25 

Garden,  grounds,  live  stock,  and  carriages 

2,128  12 

Grain  and  feed  for  stock 

2,304  92 

Repairs  and  improvements 

6,586  30 

Medical  department  .... 

944  30 

Amusement  of  patients  .... 

830  83 

Stationery  and  printing  .... 

547  34 

Library  ....... 

39  50 

Telegraph  rent  and  messages 

229  28 

Miscellaneous  ..... 

146  25 

Sewer  on  Ilaverford  Street 

503  50 

Total  expenditures  .... 

$92,432  15 

IN’et  receipts  ..... 

92,236  71 

Average  number  of  patients  . 

208 

“ “ free  patients  . 

19 

Amount  expended  in  1883  on  free  patients 

$8,801  18 

3 
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MEMOEIAL. 

The  foregoing  snrarnaiy  erahraces  all  the  details 
necessary  to  be  reported  to  the  Board  of  Manag-ers 
in  reference  to  the  operations  of  the  past  year.  But 
the  event  which  has  made  it  memorable  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hospital,  the  death  of  Dr,  Kirkbride, 
its  Physician-in-Chief  and  Superintendent,  marks 
it  with  its  own  special  and  peculiar  interest,  and 
connects  it  with  all  the  preceding  years  of  devotion 
which  he  had  given  to  the  Institution. 

In  the  last  of  the  long  series  of  yearly  reports 
written  by  Dr.  Ivirkbride,  that  for  the  year  1882,  one 
of  the  divisions  is  headed,  “ Eetkospective  axd 
SuGG-ESTiVE.”  These  words  seem  eminently  appro- 
priate as  a motto  for  a memorial  record  of  his  life 
and  work,  which,  after  a brief  account,  compiled  from 
memoi’anda  written  by  himself,  of  his  life  previously 
to  his  connection  with  the  Department  for  the  Insane 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  will  contain  not  only 
personal  recollections,  but  also  a somewhat  compre- 
hensive summarv  of  his  views  in  regard  to,  and  of  his 
■methods  in,  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane. 

Thomas  Story  Kirkbride  was  born  near  Morris- 
ville,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  paternal 
home  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  on  the  31st  of 
July,  1809.  His  ancestors,  like  himself,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  on  both  sides  were 
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among  the  first  settlers  of  the  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, having  come  over  with  AVilliam  Penn,  with 
whom  several  of  them  were  inti  mately  associated.  His 
paternal  ancestors  came  from  the  parish  of  Kirkbride, 
in  the  comity  of  Cumberland,  England.  On  settling 
in  America  they  took  up  land  in  the  lower  })art  of 
Bucks  County,  much  of  which,  until  1867,  rcnmined 
in  possession  of  the  family.  His  father,  John  Kirk- 
bride, built,  before  his  marriage,  the  house  in  which 
he  lived  until  his  death  in  1864,  and  put  all  the  im- 
provements on  the  surrounding  farm.  His  mother 
was  Elizabeth  Stoiy,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Rachel 
Story,  of  Kewtown  Township,  Bucks  County. 

After  attending  schools  in  the  neighborhood,  he 
spent  several  years  at  a noted  institution  at  Trenton, 
Kew  Jersey,  which  was  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Jared  D.  Eyler,  who  was  very  highly  distinguished 
as  a classical  teacher,  and  he  subsequently  passed 
one  year  with  Professor  John  Gummere,  at  Burling- 
ton, Kew  Jersey,  in  the  special  study  of  mathe- 
matics. 

In  the  spring  of  1828,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine  Avith  Dr.  Kicholas  lielleville,  of  Trenton, 
Keiv  Jersey,  a distinguished  physician  and  surgeon, 
Avho  came  from  France  Avith  the  forces  under  La 
Payette  in  the  American  Revolution,  and  Avho  earned 
in  his  long  career  the  highest  character  as  a practi- 
tioner. 

After  attending  three  full  courses  of  lectures.  Dr. 
Kirkbride  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  March,  1832.  He  then  became  Resident 
Physician  at  the  Friends’  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 
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where  he  spent  one  year.  During  this  time,  he  took 
an  active  interest  in  everything  relating  to  the  cai-e 
of  the  patients  and  the  inanngeinent  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  on  leaving  received  a flattering  testimonial 
from  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  ])rivately  from  in- 
dividual members  of  the  Board,  a request  that  he 
would  return  and  take  charge  of  the  Institution. 

In  1833,  he  was  elected  Kesident  Physician  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  where  he  spent  two  years, 
taking  always  the  deepest  interest  in  his  work,  and 
enjoying  a degree  of  health  which  enabled  him  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  service  to  devote 
himself  veiy  thoroughly  to  the  duties  of  his  position. 
Dr.  Khkhride  had  as  his  colleao'ue  Dr.  William  W. 
Gerhard,  who  was  as  diligent  as  himself  in  the  care- 
ful examination  and  noting  of  all  the  cases  under 
treatment  in  the  Institution.  These  observations 
were  afterwards  published  by  Dr.  Gerhard  and  him- 
self separately,  being  among  the  first  of  the  Hospital 
Clinical  Reports  published  in  the  eountry. 

Among  the  distinguished  men  with  whom  it  was 
his  good  fortune  to  be  associated,  during  his  years  of 
service  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  with  most 
of  wdiom  he  became  intimate,  wei’e  Drs.  Rhea  Barton, 
Randolph,  Hewson,  Otto,  Coates,  William  Rush, 
Meigs,  and  Hodge. 

In  1835,  Dr.  Ivirkbride  commenced  private  and 
general  practice  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  applying 
himself,  however,  more  particularly  to  surgery,  to 
which  he  had  given  special  attention  during  his 
residence  in  the  Hospital.  In  1839,  he  married  Ann 
West  Jcnks,  daughter  of  Joseph  R.  Jenks,  a well- 
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known  merchant  of  Philadelphia  ; she  died  in  18(32, 
leavino-  a daimhter  and  a son. 

Daring  this  time,  he  was  physician  to  various 
public  institutions,  among  which  were  the  House  of 
Refuge  and  the  Institution  for  the  Blind ; of  the  lat- 
ter he  was  a Manao’er  until  his  death.  He  was  also  a 
constant  visitor  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  keep- 
ing up  his  intimacy  with  the  physicians  who  were 
engaged  there,  and  pursuing  especially  the  study 
and  practice  of  surgery.  Although  comparatively 
young  in  the  profession,  he  had  become  known  to 
some  of  his  older  brethren  as  devoting  himself  to  this 
branch,  and  was  not  infrecpiently  called  to  aid  them 
in  the  performance  of  such  surgery  as  came  under 
their  care. 

In  the  autumn  of  1840,  he  Avas  asked  by  members 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, to  give  up  his  prospects  of  being  elected  Surgeon 
to  that  Institution,  of  Avhich  he  had  then  good  reason 
to  be  certain,  and  to  accept  instead  the  post  of 
Physician-in-Chief  and  Superintendent  of  their  new 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  then  nearly  completed,  on 
the  Avest  side  of  the  riAmr  Schuylkill.  To  this  posi- 
tion he  Avas  elected  on  the  12th  of  October,  1840, 
without  aii}^  solicitation  on  his  part.  He  gave  up 
Avith  great  reluctance  his  long-cherished  plans  as 
surgeon,  but,  having  ultimately  decided  to  do  so,  im- 
mediately after  his  election,  he  commenced  making 
arrangements  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  old 
mansion  house  on  the  Hospital  premises,  Avhich  had 
been  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Medical  Superinten- 
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dent,  as  well  as  to  start  upon  the  work  of  finishing 
and  furnishing  the  Hospital. 

Win.  G.  Malin,  Avho  aauis  appointed  SteAvard  of  the 
new  Institution,  at  the  same  time  Dr.  Kirkbride  Avas 
appointed  Superintendent,  accompanied  him  in  a Ausit 
to  all  the  prominent  institutions  to  the  north  and 
east  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
their  arrangements  and  systems  of  government.  In 
December,  1840,  he  moAmd  to  his  new  home,  Avhere 
he  resided  until  his  death,  still  occupying  the  same 
post,  although  Avith  greatly  enlarged  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Dr.  Ivirkhride’s  Avork,  since  1841,  has  been  detailed 
ill  the  forty-tAAm  Reports,  Avhich  have  been  published 
by  the  Board  of  Managers.  This  Memorial  Avill, 
therefore,  contain  hereafter  repeated  reference  to  these 
Reports,  and  it  is  in  inanj^  respects  directly  modelled 
upon  their  plan  and  arrangement.  Most  of  the  head- 
ings of  its  divisions  are  identical  Avith  those  of  the 
Report  for  1841,  which  is  the  immediate  link  between 
his  memoranda,  before  referred  to,  and  these  records 
of  his  subsequent  life  and  Avork.  The  majority  of  its 
frequent  quotations  are  taken  from  the  first  five  Re- 
ports, but  there  are  also  many  extracts  from  those  of 
later  years.  These  earliest  documents  are  chosen  as 
the  basis  of  this  Memorial,  because  they  are,  especially 
at  the  present  time,  both  important  and  interesting,  as 
pointing  out  the  foundation  principles  upon  Avhich  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  in  this  Institution 
Avere  laid  forty-three  years  ago,  and  also  because 
they  shoAV  at  the  outset  of  his  career  as  Superiu- 
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teiident,  the  maturity  of  his  plans  of  treatment  and 
his  marked  traits  of  mind  and  character. 

History.  — The  beginning  of  his  first  Eeport, 
presented  one  year  after  the  opening  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  Insane  in  its  present  location,  is  devoted 
to  a short  sketch  of  its  history,  which  at  this  early 
period  could  he  merely  an  account  of  the  parent 
Institution  to  wdiich  it  owed  its  existence,  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  separation  of  the  Department 
for  the  Insane  from  the  Hospital  for  the  sick,  and  of 
the  methods  by  wdiich  the  means  for  carrying  out 
this  plan  had  been  secured.  He  writes:  “The 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  is  the  oldest  institution  in 
the  country,  in  wdiich  regular  provision  was  made 
for  the  treatment  of  insanity;  and  wdthiii  its  walls 
were  first  promulgated  many  of  the  enlightened 
views  on  the  subject,  wdiich  are  now  everywhere 
understood,  and  from  the  adoption  of  which  such 
important  results  have  followed.  The  fame  of  its 
early  and  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  attracted 
crowds  of  students  to  its  wards,  and  the  influence  of 
the  practical  instruction  there  obtained,  has  been 
felt  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  Union.” 

This  seems  the  place  to  speak  of  the  love  Dr.  Kirk- 
bride  always  felt  for  the  parent  Institution,  and  of  the 
inspiration  he  drew  for  ever  increasing  zeal,  and  if 
possible,  growing  sincerity  of  pui’pose  in  his  absorb- 
ing life-work,  from  the  fact,  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  is  part  of  that  venerable 
charity,  which  through  all  time  must  keep  its  unique 
place  in  the  history  of  the  benevolent  institutions  of 
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our  land,  from  its  crowning’  glory  that  it  was  the 
first  in  America  to  spread  enlightened  opinions  upon 
insanity,  and  to  undertake  the  care  aiid  treatment  of 
the  insane.  Frequent  allusions  to  the  early  history 
of  the  Hospital  are  made  throughout  the  Reports  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  interests  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, in  its  great  work  for  the  ordinary  sick  poor, 
lay  next  in  his  heart  to  the  prosperity  of  its  Depart- 
ment for  the  Insane.  The  two  years  spent  by  him 
as  one  of  its  Resident  Physicians  were  full  of  earnest 
and  conscientious  labor,  and  afforded  happy  memories 
through  all  his  later  life;  and  it  is  a touching  coinci- 
dence that  within  its  walls  his  last  participation  in 
any  public  assemblage  took  place.  It  was  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  complimentary  dinner  to  its 
veteran  Steward,  William  G.  Malin,  on  his  retire- 
ment at  the  close  of  fifty-nine  years’  connection 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Owing  to  the 
illness  of  Dr.  Caspar  Morris,  Dr.  Ivirkbride,  as  the 
next  oldest  resident,  was  asked  to  preside.  He  re- 
luctantly complied,  preferi’ing  much  to  take  only  a 
private  part  in  the  testimonial  of  respect  to  his 
friend  and  earliest  associate  as  Steward  in  this 
Institntion.  The  fact  of  Di’.  Ivirkbride’s  pre- 
siding, and  of  Mr.  Malin’s  old  connection  with 
the  Department  for  the  Insane,  led  some  of  the 
speakers  to  dwell  with  eulogy  upon  the  success  of 
the  younger  Institntion.  Many  kind  words  were 
spoken  of  its  Superintendent,  and  it  may  have  been 
thought  by  some  that  the  Department  for  the  Insane 
was  made  unduly  prominent.  Let  it  not  now  be 
regretted, — these  words  of  approbation  were  a fare- 
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well,  spoken  in  the  older  Institution  to  him  who 
had  guided  and  guarded  the  3muuger  from  iiifaucy^ 
to  full  maturity.  To  those  old  walls  he  returned  to 
receive  in  these  words  of  appreciation  his  last,  almost 
his  Old  V public  honor,  and  this  not  as  for  himself,  but 
through  the  tribute  to  another.  It  was  noticed  that 
evening,  which  was  only  a few  weeks  before  the 
beginning  of  his  illness,  that  his  color  was  pallid  and 
his  voice  was  feeble.  On  the  bleak  December  day, 
when  the  Board  of  Managers  and  Medical  Officers 
of  the  Penns^dvania  Hospital,  and  so  man3’  con- 
nected with  it,  followed  his  mortal  remains  to  their 
last  resting-place,  William  G.  Malin,  who  had  been 
longest  in  its  service,  stood  near  the  open  grave. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Report  for  1845,  Dr. 
Kirkbride  thus  gives  expression  to  his  gratitude  and 
to  his  hopes  for  the  work  of  this  noble  charity,  which, 
though  divided  into  separate  departments,  will  for- 
ever he  one  in  its  aim  to  cure  and  to  lighten  human 
suffering : — 

“Looking  to  the  past  history  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  which,  through  nearly  a century,  has  gone 
on  quietly  and  unostentatiously  fulfilling  its  legiti- 
mate destiny, — carrying  out  the  great  object  of  its 
founders,  ‘the  relief  of  the  sick  and  miserable,’ — and 
enjoying  a degree  of  prosperity  and  usefulness  knowm 
but  to  few  of  the  charities  of  our  country,  we  cannot 
but  feel  the  pious  invocation  which  was  engraved 
on  its  corner-stone  in  1755,  and  which  formed  the 
closing  words  of  the  address  at  the  commencement 
of  this  building  in  1836,  has  been  bountifidly  an- 
swered. Looking  to  the  future,  with  all  the  ad  van- 
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tages  of  modem  science,  and  with  greatly  extended 
means  for  useful  ness,  we  can  do  no  better  than  to 
ask  for  it,  a continuance  of  that  wise  and  liberal 
benevolence  which  has  heretofore  fostered  and  gov- 
erned it ; and  in  the  very  woi’ds  of  our  forefathers, 
still  to  invoke,  as  they  did,  aid  from  on  high, — ‘May 
the  God  of  mercies  bless  the  undertaking.’  ” 

Looking  back  to-day,  we  may  believe  that  he 
who  repeated  the  invocation  was  himself  part  of 
the  merciful  answer  to  its  petition. 

Buildings. — In  Dr.  Ivirkbride’s  first  Report  a 
detailed  account  of  the  Department  for  the  Insane 
follows  the  sketch  of  its  history.  Its  corner-stone 
was  laid  on  the  22d  of  June,  183(3,  and  it  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1841.  In  the  full  and  exact  statements 
of  this  account,  given  con  amove,  the  fondness  for 
building  so  conspicuous  among  his  tastes,  and  which 
in  later  years  he  had  such  frequent  opportunity  to 
gratify,  with  untold  labor,  but  with  equal  satisfac- 
tion, is  clearly  seen.  He  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  some  building  was  going  up,  and  after  long 
hours  of  duty  in  the  wards,  the  keen  pleasure  he  took 
in  looking  after  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  in 
personally  inspecting  and  ordering  its  details,  was 
a tonic  to  wearied  mind  and  body.  In  such  occu- 
pation, indeed,  and  in  the  direction  of  work  about 
the  grounds  he  found  his  relaxation,  and  on  this 
point  he  says,  in  the  hook  on  Hospitals  for  the 
Insane  : “ The  long-continued  and  uninterrupted  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  a Hospital  Superintendent 


among  his  patients,  is  a tax  upon  tlie  mental  ener- 
gies, and  ultimately  npon  the  })hysical  powers  of  an 
individnal,  not  easily  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
not  had  some  experience  of  the  kind;  and  one  of  the 
best  modes  of  connteracting  these  effects,  is  for  that 
officer  to  devote  a portion  of  his  time  to  the  super- 
vision of  outdoor  affairs.  By  this  means,  without 
leaving’  home,  he  will  not  only  have  the  invaluable 
advantages  of  active  miiscnlar  exei’cise  in  the  open 
air,  hut  also  a form  of  occupation  for  the  mind,  that 
will,  more  effectually  than  any  other,  divert  it  from 
the  train  of  thonght  induced  by  a protracted  visit 
through  the  wards.  Change  of  occupation, — both 
mental  and  physical, — is  the  relaxation  of  a Superin- 
tendent of  a Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  is  indis- 
pensable, if  he  expects  for  any  long  period  to  preserve 
his  health  and  usefulness.  So  many  noble  men  in 
our  own  country  have  already  brolnm  down  while 
engaged  in  the  zealous  performance  of  these  duties, 
that  hardly  a better  contribution  could  be  made  to 
the  cause,  or  one  that  would  more  subserve  the  in- 
terests of  the  afflicted,  than  that  which  would  aid  in 
preserving  the  mental  and  physical  health  of  the 
right  kind  of  Hospital  Physicians,  and  in  securing  a 
proper  supply  of  them,” 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Dr.  Ivirkbride,  during^ 
the  erection  of  the  Department  for  Males — a building 
that  cost  $355,000,  and  which  has  accommodations 
for  250  patients  and  all  those  engaged  in  their  care — 
had  “immediate  direction  of  that  great  work  during 
four  years,”  in  addition  to  the  daily  burden  of  all  his 
other  duties,  his  fondness  and  capacity  for  this  kind 
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of  labor  can  be  imagined.  Plis  book  on  Hospitals 
for  the  Insane  shows  hoAV  tborongb  be  was  in  his 
practical  grasp  of  the  whole  subject  of  hospital  con- 
struction, and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  it, 
from  its  most  important  principles  to  its  smallest 
details.  His  ability  and  his  knowledge  w^ere  fully 
understood  by  the  men  whom  he  employed,  as  well 
as  his  requirements  that  their  work  of  every  kind 
should  be  done  w^ithont  extravagance,  hut  in  the 
most  thorough  mannei'.  In  all  the  building  opera- 
tions carried  on,  his  often-repeated  axiom  Avas 
observed:  “The  best  hospital,  best  built,  best 

arranged,  best  managed,  is  always  the  cheapest  in 
the  end.” 

In  1844,  he  says : “ A sni-prising  degree  of  in- 
terest is  frequently  excited  among  the  patients,  by 
having  everything  done  in  the  neatest  and  best  man- 
ner, by  having  fixtures  and  apparatus  of  the  most 
approved  kinds,  and  all  the  buildings  and  arrange- 
ments showing  a peculiar  fitness  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  intended.  It  is  where  these 
principles  are  fully  carried  out,  that  various  other 
external  matters  become  truly  valuable  aids  in  the 
management  of  the  insane.”  And,  in  1845 : “ In 
every  large  establishment  a great  amount  of  work  is 
provided  in  keeping  all  its  parts  at  all  times  in  com- 
plete repair,  and  in  carrying  out  the  minor  improve- 
ments which  an  extended  experience  is  constantly 
suggesting.  JSTo  ai-gument  is  required  to  show  that 
it  is  good  economy  to  do  this  in  every  situation;  hut 
about  a hospital  for  the  insane,  it  is  particularly  im- 
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portant  from  a direct  influence  which  is  thus  exer- 
cised upon  the  patients.” 

Through  the  long  course  of  jmars  he  drew  about 
him  not  a few  who,  starting  in  life  when  he  first 
knew  them,  became  master  workmen  in  their  special 
branch  of  labor,  on  Avhom  he  could  rely  for  perfect 
work,  and  between  Avhom  and  himself  there  grcAv  up 
true  friendship  founded  on  confidence,  and  mutual 
appreciation  of  ability  ; and  also  on  a common  dis- 
like of  all  that  is  mean,  and  shal)by,  and  perishable 
through  impeiTect  or  eareless  handieraft.  One  of 
these  sincere  friends,  the  excellenee  of  Avhose  Avork 
is  a reflection  of  his  character,  said  of  Dr.  Ivirkbride, 
since  his  death : “ He  was  a most  trustful  man  in 
his  dealings  AAUth  the  mechanics  he  employed;  that 
shoAved  him  a truly  honest  man.  The  tricky  man  is 
ahvays  looking  out  I’or  tricks,  but  such  a man  as  he, 
is  the  Avorst  of  all  to  deceive;  Avhen  once  confidence 
is  shaken,  he  has  no  more  to  do  Avith  you.” 

It  is  impossible  to  omit,  in  eonnection  Avith  this 
subject,  the  following  paragraph  from  his  book  on 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane:  “I  cannot  close  these 
remarks  on  the  construction  of  buildings  for  the 
insane,  Avithout  acknoAvledging  my  obligations  to 
Samuel  Sloan,  the  distinguished  hospital  archi- 
tect,— examples  of  Avhose  taste  and  ability  are  to  be 
seen  in  so  many  sections  of  the  country, — for  his 
suggestions  and  assistance  in  the  long  period  during 
which  I have  often  had  occasion  to  avail  myself  of 
his  professional  services.  Xo  one  of  his  pi’ofession, 
in  this  country  or  elsewhere,  has  had  equal  opportu- 
nities for  a practical  knowledge  of  every  detail  of 
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hospital  architecture,  oi‘  has  done  more  to  elevate  its 
style,  and  to  promote  the  convenient  arrangement  of 
these  binldiims.” 

The  list  of  improvements  in  each  year  from  the 
opening  of  the  Institution,  as  given  in  the  Report 
for  1880 — thus  covering  forty  years — is  appropriate 
here,  and  shows  how  continually  his  time  and  at- 
tention were  partially  occupied  by  the  supervision  of 
buildings  either  in  process  of  erection  or  renovation. 

1811.  One-story  buildings  begun.  Woi'kshop  put 
up.  D rives  and  walks  laid  out.  Fences 
made  around  yards.  Restraint  diminished. 
Patients  employed  on  farm  and  in  gardens. 
Detached  buildings  finished. 

1812.  Tenpin  alley  and  pleasure  railroad  completed. 
Social  parties  and  musical  entertainments 
introduced. 

1813.  Hospital  newspaper  established.  One-storied 
structures  regularly  used.  Patients  employed 
in  workshops. 

1844.  Improvement  of  pleasure-grounds.  Increase 
of  amusements  and  of  driving.  Horseback  ex- 
ercise. Excursions  in  steamboats  and  rail- 
roads. Pedestrian  excursions.  Use  of  magic 
lantern,  instruction  of  patients,  and  lectures 
introduced.  Employment  of  companions  sug- 
gested. 

1845.  Cottages  suggested.  Arboretum  projmsed. 
First  course  of  ten  lectures  to  patients.  In- 
struction of  attendants  suggested. 
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1846.  Forty-three  lectures  given.  Fifth  and  eighth 
wards,  north,  built.  Plan  for  steam  heating 
first  proposed,  being  carried  out  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania. Hospital  (Eighth  and  Spruce  Streets) 
in  1847.  Green-house  built.  Companions 
first  employed. 

1847.  Hot-water  apparatus  for  heating  introduced. 
Deer  park  started.  Detached  cottage  built. 
D uring  the  three  winter  months  an  entertain- 
ment provided  for  every  evening  in  the  week, 
either  in  the  lecture-room  or  large  parlors. 

1848.  i7orth  museum  and  reading-room  built  bv 
private  contributions.  Reception  of  the  gift 
of  George  Roberts  Smith  of  a strij)  of  land, 
70  feet  wide,  along  the  Avhole  eastern  front  of 
the  grounds,  extending  from  Haveilbrd  to 
Market  Street,  and  containing  about  three 
acres. 

1849.  Fifth  and  eighth  wards,  south,  built.  Dry- 
ing-room connected  with  eighth  ward,  south, 
built.  Substitution  of  steam  for  hot-air  fur- 
naces commenced.  Steam  heating  used  for 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  wards,  south 
wings. 

1850.  Ward  libraries,  with  1100  volumes,  intro- 
duced. George  Roberts  Smith’s  lot  enclosed. 
Mound  made  for  summer-house  on  south  side 
of  buildings.  First  repainting  of  exterior 
woodwork  of  hospital. 

1851.  South  museum  and  reading-room  built  by 
private  contributions.  Additional  provision 
for  water  supply.  Steam  substituted  for 
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horse-power  for  pumping'.  Commencement 
of  collection  of  oil  paintings  by  gift  of  Jacob 
Gr.  Morris  of  eleven  pictures, 

1852.  Gas  for  lighting  introduced,  Calistbenium 
built.  Two  fountains  made. 

1853.  Library  for  domestics  established.  ]S^ew  hos- 
pital building  and  separation  of  sexes  sug- 
gested. ]^ew  carriage-road  made  in  grounds. 
West’s  painting  of  “ Christ  Healing  the  Sick” 
removed  to  this  Institution. 

1854.  Improved  cooking  appai’atus.  Carriage  drive 
around  women’s  pleasure  grounds  made. 
Zinc  roof  replaced  by  tin,  on  original  build- 
ing. Appeal  to  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  for 
means  to  provide  additional  accommodation 
for  the  insane  first  issued. 

1855.  Carriage  road  made  in  men’s  grounds.  Hew 
chimney  built  and  steam  beating  extended. 
Hew  steam  boilers  introduced. 

185G.  Steam  beating  apparatus  improved.  Enlarge- 
ment of  water  tanks.  Shetland  ponies  bought. 
Hew  hospital  building,  now  the  Department 
for  Males,  begun.  First  stone  laid  July  7th. 
Corner  stone  laid  Oct.  1st. 

1857.  Continuation  of  Avork  on  new  buildings  for 
Department  for  Males. 

1858.  Continuation  of  Avork  on  buildings  for  De- 
partment for  Males.  A course  of  122  lectures 
delivered. 

1859.  Opening  of  Department  for  Males  Oct.  27th. 
lieinoAval  of  men  to  that  building,  and  thus 
permitting  sixteen  distinct  classes  of  patients 
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for  each  sex.  Introduction  of  water  from 
West  Philadelphia  water-works.  Recording 
watch-clocks  inti'odnced.  Grading,  paving, 
and  cnrhino'  of  Haverford  Street  commenced. 

O 

Last  of  hot-air  furnaces  removed  from  De- 
partment for  Females  and  entire  steam  heat- 
ing substituted.  Coal  vault  for  kitehen  made 
at  Department  for  Females.  Railroad  for 
distribution  of  food  introduced  at  Department 
for  Males. 

1860.  Genei'al  renovation  of  Department  for  Fe- 
males, Introdiretion  of  Reception  Wards  and 
Sewing  Rooms  at  Department  for  Females. 
Hoopes’  railroad  car  for  turning  short  curves 
introduced.  Rew  entrances  to  centre  build- 
ing made.  Rew  yard  to  4th  Wai-d  R^orth. 

1861,  Improvements  of  roadways  and  foot  walks  in 
pleasure  grounds  at  both  departments.  Pro- 
vision of  work-rooms  at  Department  for  Males. 
Extension  of  evening  entertainments.  Com- 
pletion of  renovation  of  Department  for  Fe- 
males. Steam  introduced  into  Calistheninm 
and  Amusement  Hall.  Shed  over  coal  vaults 
built. 

1862,  Improvement  of  pleasure  grounds.  Increased 
facilities  for  driving.  125  evenings  devoted 
to  entertainments  at  each  department. 
Amusement  Hall  improved,  enlarged,  and 
refni’nished. 

1863.  Marions  improvements  secured  by  gift  of  S. 
Morris  Wain  of  ^10,000.  Light  gymnastics 
introduced. 
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1864.  Gymnastic  Hall  built  and  furnished  by  jDri- 
vate  contributions.  Seed-house  at  Depart- 
ment for  Males,  and  dining-rooms  at  Depart- 
ment for  Females,  one-story  buildings,  built 
fi'om  Wain  fund. 

1865.  “’Harrison  boiler”  introduced  to  replace  tubu- 
lar boiler  put  in  tAvelve  years  before.  Billiard 
room  fitted  np  at  Department  for  Males  and 
two  new  tables  bought.  Pond  cleaned  out 
at  Depai’tment  for  Females  for  first  time, 
since  opening  of  hospital. 

1866.  Improvements  in  this  year  mainly  paid  for 
from  Wain  Fund.  Infirmary  wards  recom- 
mended. Some  form  of  amusement  for  every 
evening  during  nine  months  of  the  year  com- 
menced at  Department  for  Females. 

1867.  Commencement  of  Infirmary  Ward.  fSTew 
dining-room  fitted  up  for  7th  and  8th  wards 
South,  Department  for  Males. 

1868.  South  Fisher  or  Infirmary  Ward  opened,  the 
cost  being  defi’a}md  from  the  legacy  of  the  late 
Joseph  Fisher. 

1869.  Arrangements  made  for  new  summer  house, 
Department  for  Females. 

1870.  Boilers  repaired  thoroughly  at  Department 
for  Males.  Hew  summer  house  built  at  De- 
partment for  Females. 

1871.  Reconstruction  of  wash-house  and  adjoining 
engine,  drying,  and  work-rooms.  Department 
for  Females.  Pavino;  of  streets  surroundino’ 
hospital  grounds. 
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1872.  Erection  of  sewing-rooms  connecting-  with 
X orth  and  South  3d  Wards,  Department  for 
Females,  and  dining-room  for  2d  Ward,  South, 
Department  for  Females.  Xorth  Fisher  W ard 
begun.  Connection  made  with  City  Water- 
works at  George’s  Hill. 

1873.  Completion  of  Xorth  Fisher  Ward.  ]Mnni- 
cipal  improvements  continued.  Doric  sum- 
mer house  built  in  Deer  Park. 

1874.  Telegraph  introduced  betwoen  the  two  de- 
partments and  to  Third  and  Chestnut  Streets. 
Xew  summer  house,  opposite  pond.  Exten- 
sive municipal  improvements  on  Market 
Street. 

1875.  Xew  foot  walks  in  Deer  Park.  Municipal 
improvements  on  Market  Street.  Franklin 
work-room  established  at  Department  for 
Females.  Provision  foi-  a cookino-  school. 

o 

Increase  of  medical  officers. 

1876.  Eenovation  of  kitchen,  Department  for  Fe- 
males. Xorth  River  flagging  substituted  for 
brick  in  yards  attached  to  one-stoiy  build- 
ings, Department  for  Males.  Xew  cement 
flooi-,  basement  corridor,  Department  for  Fe- 
males. Steam  mangle.  Filling  up  of  mea- 
dow above  Market  Street.  Xew  washino- 

Cj 

machinery  for  Department  for  Males.  500  ft. 
of  wall  on  Market  Street  taken  down,  and  re- 
built twenty  feet  further  north.  Future  im- 
provements suggested. 

1877.  Two  ornamental  summer  houses  removed  from 
Centennial  grounds  to  Department  for  Fe- 
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males.  General  repainting’  of  both  depart- 
ments commenced. 

187(S.  Green  house  at  Department  for  Females, — 
originally  put  np  in  1846, — rebuilt  and  ex- 
tended ; hot  water  apparatus  introduced  to 
heat  it.  Tubes  in  steam  boiler,  at  Depart- 
ment for  Males,  renewed. 

1879.  Green  house  at  Department  for  Males  built. 
Painting  at  Depai’tment  for  Males  completed. 
Tubes  in  boilers  used  for  heating  in  Depart- 
ment for  Females  since  1856  renewed.  Com- 
mencement of  work  on  new  building  con- 
needed  with  South  Wing.  Municipal  im- 
provements still  continued. 

1880.  Shed  at  carriage  house  built.  Renewal  of 
board  walks  at  Department  for  Males. 
Completion  of  new  building, — now  called 
“Maiy  Shields  Ward,” — at  Department  for 
Females,  and  thus  giving  it  twenty-two  dis- 
tinct wards,  for  as  many  classes  of  patients, 
and  each  department  of  the  Hospital  a com- 
fortable capacity  for  250  patients,  or  a total 
for  both  of  500. 

Heating  and  Ventilation. — In  the  first  Report 
the  modes  of  heating  and  ventilation  in  the  Hospital 
are  also  described.  Dr.  Ixirkbride’s  interest  in,  and 
study  of,  these  subjects  never  flagged,  and  his 
enthusiasm  for  machinery  and  mechanical  arrange- 
ments may  be  seen  throughout  his  reports  in  the 
particidarity  of  his  descriptions  of  any  new  and 
improved  provision.  The  perfected  arrangements 
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at  the  Department  for  ^NTalcs  for  both  heating'  and 
ventilation,  and  his  zealous  advocacy"  of  the  best 
and  most  thorough  system  of  ventilation  are 
well  known  to  the  I'eaders  of  these  documents.  In 
the  Report  for  1845,  he  says : “Much  attention  is 
now  given  to  the  importance  of  a thorough  system 
of  heating  and  ventilation  for  onr  hospitals,  and  it 
begins  to  be  generally  conceded,  that  pure  air  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  perfect  performance  of 
the  physical  and  intellectual  functions,  and  that  a 
man’s  mental  condition  may  be  quite  as  much 
dependent  upon  the  air  which  surrounds  him  as 
upon  any  other  external  agent.  Of  all  places  ven- 
tilation is  most  required  in  hospitals,  and  formerly 
was  least  perfectly  attained.  A little  observation 
must  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  careful  observer, 
that  nothing  but  a system  forced  ventilatton,  inde- 
pendent of  atmospheric  changes,  and  not  to  be 
regulated  by  windows,  doors,  or  simple  openings, 
can  effect  this  object  at  all  times  with  either  certainty 
or  efficiency.  Any  other  plan  will  be  found  to  act 
least,  when  most  wanted.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  no  body  of  men  entrusted  with  the  important 
duty  of  providing  for  the  future  wants  of  the  insane, 
can  faithfully  ])erform  their  trust,  unless  such  a 
system  is  fully  carried  out  in  their  buildings.” 

He  was  often  consulted  as  an  expert  by  those 
projecting  large  buildings,  and,  in  1880,  he  writes : 
“ The  value  of  such  a change” — namely,  the  removal 
of  all  the  large  hot-air  furnaces  used  in  the  Depart- 
ment for  Females,  which  Avas  begun  in  1849,  and 
the  substitution  of  steam-heating  by  indirect  radi- 
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ation,  with  fires  entirely  outside  of  the  buildings — 
“for  all  large  public  institutions  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated, and  this  department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  may  fairly  claim  to  have  been  among  the 
pioneers  in  its  studies  and  practical  application  of  the 
system.  The  use  of  fans  too,  as  a means  of  forcing 
ventilation,  early  received  here  a practical  test,  with 
results  of  the  most  satisfactory  character.  It  is  a great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  fans  are  desirable,  only,  or 
even  mainly,  for  purposes  of  ventilation.  Pans  ai’e 
absolutely  indispensable  in  most  hospitals  to  secure 
an  entirely  efficient  and  satisfactory  warming  of  the 
buildings.  They  not  only  make  sure  an  adequate 
supply  of  fresh  air  for  all,  but  promote  the  equal 
distribution  of  the  heated  air,  and  commonly, 
thoroughly  remedy  all  the  difficulties  usually  com- 
plained of  in  regard  to  these  particulars.  The  use 
of  steam  and  of  fans,  may  fairly  be  recognized  in 
connection  with  heating  and  ventilation,  of  all  forms, 
as  the  most  convenient,  safest,  and  most  economical.” 
Dr.  Ivirkbride  was  himself  the  originator  of  an 
idea,  and,  in  1853,  the  proposer  of  a plan,  “which  has 
of  late  years  been  carried  out  in  at  least  one  town  in 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  supply  of  fresh  air  heated  by 
steam  for  warming  private  dwellings,  as  gas  and 
water  are  now  purchased.  A well-known  Philadel- 
phia firm,  at  that  time,  was  fully  prepared  to  contract 
to  warm  all  the  four  rows  of  large  buildings  on 
Girard  Square,  betAveen  Chestnut  and  Market,  and 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets,  and  belonging  to  the 
city,  Avith  boilers  and  machinery  underground,  and 
one  lofty  chimney  stack  in  a central  position.  This 
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proposition,  which  no  doubt  would  have  been  a 
great  success,  was  too  far  in  advance  of  the  times,  to 
be  accepted  by  the  public  authorities.  What  has 
lately  been  done  in  at  least  one  town,  and  what  has 
been  suggested  for  adoption  iu  one  of  our  large 
cities,  is  only  carrying  out  the  plans  long  since 
proposed  in  our  own  city,”  which  were  originated 
by  Dr.  Kirkbride  as  one  of  the  I'esults  of  his 
thoughtful  studies  of  heating  and  ventilation,  proper 
provision  for  which  is  so  essential  to  the  comfort 
and  also  to  the  cure  of  the  insane  in  hospitals. 

Draij-tage  and  Water  Supply  furnish  the  next 
sueceeding  topics  in  the  Report  for  1841.  The  avei- 
age  of  good  health,  remarkable  in  a hospital, 
among  those  living  permanently  in  this  Institution, 
and  its  freedom  from  epidemic  disease,  are  evidences 
through  these  long  years  of  the  care  exercised  in 
these  respects,  and  of  the  successful  eftbrts  that  these 
important  points  should  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  pos- 
sible. During  Dr.  Kirkbride’s  partial  improvement 
last  summer,  his  attention  was  for  a time  directed, 
with  all  his  old  energy,  to  matters  connected  with  one 
of  these  headings.  The  history  of  the  changes  intro- 
duced into  the  Institution  in  these  respects,  is  also 
the  history  of  the  changes  which  have  come  with 
the  growth  of  our  great  city,  for,  at  its  opening  in 
1841,  there  were  but  few  buildings  between  the 
Hospital  and  the  river  Schuylkill. 

Pleasure  Ground  and  Farm  form  the  next  sub- 
jects ill  the  first  Report;  the  former  included  the  land 
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about  the  present  Department  for  Females,  and  the 
latter,  that  now  occupied  by  the  Department  for  Males. 
Of  the  })leasui‘e  g-round  Dr.  Ivirkbride  writes,  “ It  is 
beautifully  undulating,  interspersed  with  clumps  of 
fine  Ibrest  trees.”  A great  part,  however,  of  what  is 
now  pleasure  ground  about  the  original  building  was 
then  unimproved,  and  as  its  only  landscape  gardener, 
lie  found  ample  scope  for  his  love  of  nature  in  direct- 
ing and  overseeing  personally  the  planting  of  every 
one  of  the  trees — excepting,  of  course,  the  forest  trees 
already  mentioned — which  now  embower  the  Depart- 
ment for  Females.  In  1845,  he  says:  “We  have 
continued  steadily  to  carry  out  the  system  originally 
adopted,  of  each  year  planting  a considerable  number 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  already  have  some  of  the 
results  of  this  labor  become  strikingly  conspicuous 
to  every  visitor  to  and  resident  of  the  Hospital.  The 
variety  on  the  premises  is  large,  and  has  been  in 
many  cases,  a matter  of  much  interest  to  patients 
fond  of  studies  of  this  description.  It  would  be 
easy,  in  a few  years,  to  have  within  our  enclosure,  a 
specimen  of  every  tree  that  will  live  in  this  climate, 
and  I know  of  no  spot  near  Philadelphia,  where  a 
complete  arboretum  could  be  established  with  less 
trouble,  or  be  a subject  of  greater  interest  or  more 
utility  than  upon  the  forty-one  acres  which  compose 
our  pleasure  grounds.” 

The  complete  carrying  out  of  this  suggestion 
proved  impracticable,  but  very  many  not  only  beau- 
tiful, but  1‘are  trees,  were  with  no  inconsiderable  pains 
brought  together,  and  the  great  variety  of  evergreens, 
which  give  so  distinctive  a character  to  the  grounds 
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of  both  Departments.  The  enclosure  directly  in  the 
]-(?ar,  as  one  entei's  the  centre  hiiilding'  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  Females,  was  the  spot  which  he  chose,  to 
illustrate  the  exquisite  beauty  of  trees  left  entirely 
to  their  natural  gi-owth,  untouched  by  the  i)runer's 
knife;  there  lofty  evergreens,  and  spreading  horse- 
chestnuts,  and  the  rich  purple  beech  lay  their  long- 
branches  on  the  ground.  Those  familial-  with  the 
place  recall  its  wonderful  charm  in  the  late  spring 
or  early  summer  afternoons,  but  only  those  who  have 
looked  upon  it,  coming  from  a more  northern  latitude, 
Avhere  the  verdure  of  this  section  of  Penns3’lvania 
is  unknown,  can  tell  of  the  jieculiar  impression 
made  upon  them,  of  which  strangers  have  so  often 
spoken.  In  its  beauty,  more  striking  for  its  perfect 
i-epose,  in  its  varied  charms  of  flower,  and  bush,  and 
tree,  in  its  rich  luxuriance  which  makes  one  feel  that 
each  tree,  and  plant,  and  blade  of  grass  is  doing  its 
part  to  the  utmost,  it  is  not  an  unlit  emblem  of  the 
character  and  work  of  him  to  whom  each  o-reen  thing 
within  it  was  a familiar  friend.  Years  passed  over 
these  unpruned  trees  as  thej^  did  over  him  who  had 
planted  them,  he  lived  to  see  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  evergreens  in  this  enclosure  outlive  their 
prime,  but  not  until  the  last  summer  was  it  found 
neeessary  to  clear  the  underbrush  from  beneath  them. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  Dr.  Ivirkbride  was 
singularly  successful  in  the  planting  and  trans[)lant- 
ing  of  trees.  In  1848,  he  writes,  “ INIaii}’'  of  our  trees 
planted  only  five,  six,  or  seven  3-ears  ago,  are  now 
beantiful,  and  flourishing  as  much  as  could  l)e 
desired,  showing  that  the  period  requisite  for  deriv- 
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ing  important  advantages  from  trees  of  one’s  own 
planting,  is  less  than  is  often  supposed.”  'When  the 
Department  for  Males  was  opened,  several  hundred 
trees,  evergreen  or  decidnons,  had  already  been 
planted  or  collected  for  the  purpose.  Indeed,  in  all 
his  building  operations,  arrangements  for  the  speedy 
clearing  np  and  beautifying  of  the  ground  around, 
kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  to  the 
end  of  his  life  through  great  attention  and  constant 
supervision,  order  and  beauty  marked  the  hospital 
sniTonndings. 

The  great  motive  power,  however,  in  improving 
and  adorning  the  pleasure  grounds,  was  not  the 
gratification  of  a natural  love  for  landscape  garden- 
ing, or  foi‘  the  beauties  of  nature,  but  that  ruling 
passion  which  made  every  natural  taste  stronger, 
and  which  gave  an  irresistible  impulse  to  every  con- 
stitutional activity.  In  1844,  he  writes  : “ The  im- 
portance and  utility  of  having  the  grounds  about  a 
hospital  for  the  insane  highly  cultivated  and  im- 
proved, and  everything  in  perfect  order,  is  much 
greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  exercises  a 
beneficial  influence  on  all  patients  and  on  their 
friends.  The  good  taste  of  many  enables  them  to 
appreciate  all  such  things  in  detail,  many  are  pleased 
with  them  as  a whole,  and  even  those  who  are  not 
capable  of  realizing  their  beauties,  still  have  an  in- 
distinct recollection  of  something  pleasant  in  con- 
nection with  them.”  As  early  as  1842,  he  says : It 

should  never  be  forgotten,  that  every  object  of  inte- 
rest that  is  placed  in  or  about  a hospital  for  the  in- 
sane, that  even  every  tree  that  buds,  or  every  flower 
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that  blooms,  may  contribute  in  its  small  measure  to 
excite  a new  train  of  tboug'bt,  and  perhaps  be  the 
first  step  toward  bringing-  back  to  reason,  the  morbid 
wanderings  of  a disordered  mind.” 

Organization. — Under  this  title,  in  1841,  after 
reference  to  the  Board  of  Managers,  mention  is  made 
of  the  official  visit  paid  weekly  by  the  committee  to 
this  Department, — which  has  never  once  been  omitted 
during  the  long  subsequent  period, — and  a list  of  the 
officers  of  the  Hospital  and  of  those  emploj^ed  in  the 
immediate  care  of  the  patients,  is  given  with  a some- 
Avhat  detailed  statement  of  their  duties.  A proper 
organization  and  mode  of  government  were,  in  Dr. 
Kirkbride’s  opinion,  most  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the 
insane  in  hospitals.  In  1881,  he  writes : “ During  this 
long  period  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  through 
which  the  history  of  the  Hospital  has  extended,  it 
has  illustrated  very  thoroughl}^  the  importance  of 
many  points,  besides  medical  treatment.” 

“In  regard  to  systems  of  government,  its  history 
has  given  illustrations  of  plans  which  are  gradually 
coming  round  again  in  certain  quarters : that  of 
having  no  head,  of  having  a non-professional  head,  of 
being  directed  by  committees  of  a boai'd  of  managei's, 
and  of  a kind  of  medical  government,  without  any 
one  having  a direct  responsibility.  It  is  due  to  the 
medical  staff  of  the  Hospital,  and  to  the  medical 
profession  generally,  to  say  that  the  defects  of  these 
systems  were  first  appreciated  by  them,  and  that 
it  was  in  consequence  of  their  infiuence,  more  than 
anything  else,  that  the  plan  of  removing  the  insane 
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to  a new  location,  and  of  having  a new  system  o 
organization  for  the  department,  was  adopted  witl 
so  much  unanimity  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  anc 
with  the  entire  approval  of  the  contributors.” 

Among  the  principles  now  recognized  by  al 
who  have  studied  the  subject,  and  which  are  carriec 
out  with  various  deo-rees  of  thoroiio-hness  in  our  in 
stitutions,  may  be  mentioned,  as  the  ground-worf 
of  all  that  follows,  the  belief  that  insanity  is  a dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  susceptible  of  relief  by  treatment 
as  much  as  other  maladies,  and  as  curable  as  others 
that  are  serious,  when  promptly  and  pi’operly  treated, 
Besides  this,  it  is  generally  understood  that  a large 
portion  of  all  the  cases  that  occur,  recjuire  removal 
from  home,  and  treatment  in  institutions  speciall}> 
provided  for  the  purpose,  and  that  medical  skill  and 
various  traits  of  character,  not  always  combined  with 
it,  on  the  part  of  their  officers,  are  particularly  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  best  results ; that  gentleness,  kind- 
ness, and  s}nnpathy  are  indispensable  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  insane,  while  neither  cruelty  noi 
punishment  of  any  kind  is  ever,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  be  tolerated.  As  securing  many  of  these, 
and  indispensable  for  the  proper  and  successful  work- 
ing of  hospitals  for  the  insane,  a great  advance  has 
been  made,  by  establishing  the  principle  that  everj 
such  institution  must  have  one  head,  a physician 
whose  authority  must  be  paramount  over  all  em- 
ployed, and  who  must  have  the  sole  and  absolute  di- 
rection of  the  medical,  moral,  and  dietetic  treatmend 
of  the  patients.” 

The  subject  of  organization  is  treated  in  detai 


in  Dr.  Ivirkbride’s  book  on  Hospitals  for  the 
Insane.  It  is  not  possible  to  leave  the  topic 
Avithout  quoting-  some  remarks  in  regard  to  his 
relations  to  the  successive  Boards  of  Manas'ers, 
and  to  the  changes  Avhich  occurred  during  his 
term  of  service.  In  the  report  for  1850,  Ave  read : 
“ In  referring  back  to  the  period  Avhen  the  corner- 
stone of  this  Hospital  Avas  laid,  in  1836,  the  Avriter 
cannot  but  remember  Avith  sorrow  that  of  the  thirteen 
valued  friends  Avho  then  composed  its  Board  of  Man- 
agement, but  a single  one  is  uoav  connected  Avith  the 
Institution,  and  that  ten  of  these — men  distinguished 
for  their  devotion  to  its  best  interests,  and  for  their 
enlarged  beneAmlence — haAm  passed  from  Avorks  to 
reAvards,  Avhile  only  tAvo  of  those  Avho  have  ceased 
to  participate  in  the  direction  of  its  affairs  are  still 
amongst  us,  receiA-ing  the  respect  and  regard  of  all 
their  felloAA'-citizens,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  afflicted, 
for  their  valued  labors  in  connection  Avith  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital.  Even  of  those  by  Avhom  the 
Avriter  of  this  report  Avas  honored  Avith  his  original 
appointment,  a little  more  than  ten  ^mars  ago,  but 
tAA’o  remain  connected  Avith  the  Board,  and  of  the 
thirteen,  but  four  are  uoav  living. 

“ Amid  all  the  changes  in  the  Board  of  Managers, 
hoAvever,  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  hearty  in- 
terest ahvays  felt  by  its  members  in  this  branch  of 
the  charity,  nor  in  the  cordial  and  generous  support 
Avhieh  I haAm  receiA-ed  on  all  occasions,  nor  in  that 
enlightened  and  liberal  spirit  Avith  Avhich  every  im- 
portant suggestion  for  increasingthe  efficiency  and 
usefulness  of  the  Institution,  has  been  met  and  carried 
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out.  How  much  all  this  has  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Hospital,  how  much  it  has  lightened  the 
labors  of  your  officers,  and  how  truly  grateful  I shall 
always  feel  for  it,  no  one  can  fully  appreciate  who 
has  not  occupied  a similar  position.” 

Five  years  later  in  a retrospect  of  his  work;  ‘‘I 
should  be  doing  injustice  to  my  own  feelings,  if,  in 
connection  with  this  retrospect,  I omitted  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  liberal  and  enlightened  support  in 
the  performance  of  arduous  and  responsible  duties, 
which  1 have  ever  received  from  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers, and  to  their  unflagging  interest  in  the  cause, 
which  has  never  left  ns  a single  week,  in  the  whole 
period  of  fifteen  years,  without  an  official  visit  of 
inspection.  Although  it  is  a source  of  painful  recol- 
lection to  record  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
the  Board — no  one  of  the  whole  number  of  valued 
friends  and  excellent  citizens  from  whom  I received 
my  original  appointment  being  at  this  time  connected 
with  the  Hospital,  and  but  a single  one  now  living, 
still,  with  all  this  entire  change  of  its  members,  there 
has  been  none  in  the  liberal  appreciation  with  which 
eveiy  suggestion  for  alterations  and  improvements 
has  been  received  ; none  in  their  support  of  an  effi- 
cient organization,  nor  in  their  desire  that  everything 
should  be  done  that  would  promote  the  happiness  of 
the  afflicted  and  elevate  the  character  of  the  Institu- 
tion. How  much  the  prosperity  of  the  Hospital  is 
due  to  this  cause,  and  how  much  it  has  lightened  the 
laboi’s,  while  it  has  stimulated  the  zeal  of  your  phy- 
sician, can  be  best  understood  by  those  who  occupy 
similar  posts  under  less  favorable  circumstances.” 
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In  1859,  in  speaking  of  the  comi)letion  of  the  De- 
pai’tment  for  Males,  he  refers  to  the  gratitude  due  to 
those  who  have  composed  the  different  Boards  of 
Managers  of  the  Institution,  “who  first  recognized  the 
propriety  and  importance  of  the  suggestion,  gave  it 
their  ready  sanction,  and  never  lost  their  interest  in 
the  movement.”  In  1 800,  we  find  : “The  lapse  of  such 
a period  of  time,  however,  Avith  its  many  pleasant 
recollections,  cannot  hut  I’ecallevents  that  serve  to 
mingle  sadness  Avith  all  our  causes  for  congratulation. 
With  a single  exception,  the  Avriter  is  the  only  one 
remaining  of  all  Avdio  AA'cre  engaged  here,  in  any  de- 
partment, at  the  opening  of  the  Institution,  and  hut 
one  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  Avhich  honored  him 
AA’ith  his  original  and  unsolicited  appointment,  is  liv- 
ing, and  no  one  of  them,  is  noAv  connected  Avith  it. 
In  this  connection,  I cannot  Avell  refrain  from  rc[)eat- 
ing  Avhat  has  been  said  on  another  occasion,  that 
Avith  all  these  changes  of  men,  there  has  been  ]io 
change  of  principle,  no  abatement  of  intei'est  in  the 
good  cause,  and  that  I have  steadily  receiAud  a de- 
gree of  support  and  confidence,  for  Avhieh  I shall 
ahvays  feel  the  deepest  gratitude,  and  Avithout  AA'hich, 
much  that  has  been  accomplished,  AAUuld  prohahly 
never  haA'e  been  undertaken.  Such  support  and  con- 
fidence may  often  make  a pleasure  of  Avhat  Avould 
otherwise  be  heavy  toil,  and  help  to  secure  Avhat  uo 
pecuniary  consideration  could  purchase.”  The  book 
on  Hospitals  is  dedicated  “ To  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  born 
3 840  to  1880,  for  Avhose  unvarying,  generous  confi- 
dence and  enlightened  support,  the  author  feels  under 
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deep  obligations.”  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add 
any  tin  ng  to  this  comprehensive  summary.  Such 
mutual  confidence,  regard,  and  zeal  through  so  long 
a period,  are  to  those  who  know  much  of  human 
nature,  almost  ideal,  nor  is  it  without  pride  that  the 
city  of  Brothei’ly  Love  offers  such  a picture. 

To  Dr.  Kirkbride  from  the  first,  were  given  the 
power  and  the  privilege  of  awakening  in  the  minds 
of  the  Managers,  the  spirit  which  prompted  the 
Egyptian  King  to  say  to  the  young  Hebrew : “For  as 
much  as  God  hath  showed  thee  all  this,  there  is  none 
so  discreet  and  wise  as  thou  art,  thou  shalt  be  over 
my  house,  and  according  to  thy  word  shall  all  my 
people  be  ruled.”  But  lest  it  should  be  thought, 
esi)ecially  by  the  young,  that  such  capacity  and  such 
favor  are  easily  attained,  it  must  be  added  that  Dr. 
Kirkbride’s  attitude  to  the  successive  Boards,  was 
always  that  of  one  entrusted  by  others  with  a great 
service,  and  responsible  to  them  for  the  strictest 
stewardship.  Untiring  diligence,  unceasing  labor, 
and  the  greatest  conscientiousness  were  the  cheerful 
price  he  paid.  “Ko  man  ever  had  more  pleasure  in 
his  work  than  I,  it  was  always  a pleasure  when  I 
was  well,”  was  the  remark  he  made  during  his  last 
illness  in  looking  back  upon  his  life.  Rest  was 
grudged  and  sparingly  if  ever  taken,  labor  was 
lavished,  and  this  not  with  a vigorous,  physical 
frame,  but  with  a constitution  far  from  strong. 
When  of  late  years  his  family  urged  the  propriety 
and  necessity  of  longer  vacations,  tlie  answer  invari- 
ably was,  “ I am  responsible  to  others,  the  Managers 
expect  me  to  be  at  my  post.”  In  an  admirable 


sketch  of  his  character  piihlished  in  a medical  journal, 
his  overpowering  sense  of  duty  is  spoken  of  as  his 
greatest  excellence.  In  1853,  after  passing  through 
a period  of  ill  health,  but  not  of  cessation  from 
active  duty,  he  felt  that  his  term  “of  service  in 
the  cause  had  been  nearly  as  much  protracted  as 
can  be  required  of  one  individual,”  but  he  worked 
on  with  the  same  energy  thirty  years  longer.  Some 
men  labor  Avith  diligence  and  spirit,  hut  speak  as  if 
in  working  they  were  always  in  the  shadow,  and 
looking  ever  with  longing  to  sunny  fields  of  rest 
before  life  is  ended  ; those  who  knew  Dr.  Kirkbride 
most  intimately  never  heard  him  speak  of  craving 
rest;  to  him  the  sunshine  lay  always  in  and  about 
the  Hospital. 

A.  sketch  of  the  regular  duties  of  each  day  in  the 
Hospital,  is  a subdivision  following  “ Organization”  in 
the  Report  for  1841 ; these  have  been  carried  on  with 
few  changes  ever  since.  The  two  pages  containing 
the  list  are  easily  read,  but  it  may  be  safely  said,  they 
cover  an  amount  of  self-denying  labor,  and  of  volun- 
tary isolation  on  the  part  of  the  physician,  from  much 
of  the  gratification  which  many  hard  workers  in  other 
positions  feel  they  must  allow  themselves,  of  which 
those  ignorant  of  hospitals  have  scarcely  an  idea. 
This  is  true  of  all  faithful  service  in  a hospital  for  the 
insane.  It  may  also  be  asserted  that  many  of  the 
reformers  who  decry  the  evils  of  hospitals  and  the 
wi'ong-doing  of  their  superintendents,  often  with  hon- 
est but  misguided  zeal,  have  themselves  done  less  for 
the  insane  in  all  their  lives,  than  Dr.  Kirkbride  in  a 
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single  clay  of  patient  hospital  service,  and,  indeed, 
such  writers  are  often  utterly  ignorant  of  the  varied 
duties  which  come  daily  to  those  who  watch  over 
these  unfortunates. 

Dr.  J.  Forsyth  Meigs,  in  his  History  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  says:  “!N"o  one  who  has  not  vis- 
ited Avith  intelligent  care,  and  moi’e  than  once  in  his 
life,  an  insane  hospital,  or  Avho  has  not  devoted  some 
time  to  a study  of  the  l eports  of  such  hospitals,  can 
conceive  of  the  multitude  and  variety  of  arrange- 
ments necessai'y  foi-  the  proper  care  and  medical 
treatment  of  the  patients,”  and  he  might  have  added, 
that  such  personal  observation  and  such  study  are 
necessary  to  form  an  adecpiate  conception  of  the 
self-denying  I'outine  of  each  day. 

It  Avas  a proA'erb  about  the  establishment  that  Dr. 
Kirkbride  Avas  sure  to  come  Avhere  there  Avas  neglect 
of  cluty  ; in  all  his  earlier  years  he  seemed  almost 
ubiquitous.  A steAvard  of  the  Hospital  said,  many 
years  ago,  “Any  one  Avilling  to  do  his  duty  has  no 
difficulty  in  getting  on  Avith  Dr.  Kirkbride,”  and 
a gate-keeper  once  dryly  remarked,  “Dr.  Kirkbride 
is  a most  mild  and  gentle  man,  and  yet  he  is  not  the 
sort  of  man  one  likes  to  be  reproA^ed  by.” 

Employment. — Employment  and  amusement,  of 
late  sometimes  spoken  of  as  noA^elties  in  the  care 
and  treatment  of  the  insane,  are  subjects  of  discus- 
sion in  these  five  old  Reports,  and  the  original 
theoiy  and  practice  in  this  Institution  are  seen  from 
the  folloAving  quotations  : — 

In  1841 : “The  importance  of  furnishing  the  Insane 
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with  suitable  means  of  employment  and  amusement, 
is  now  so  well  understood,  that  we  shall  merely  in- 
dicate those  to  which  our  patients  have  resorted 
during  the  past  year. 

“At  the  head  of  the  list,  we  place  out-door  labor, 
on  account  of  its  importance  in  many  of  the  cui-able 
cases,  and  its  value  in  even  those  that  are  the  most 
chronic  and  incurable.” 

“The  Woi’kshop,  of  which  Ave  have  had  the  use 
only  during  the  last  two  months  of  the  year,  is  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  our  means  of  employment. 

“ Many  of  our  cases,  generally  among  the  coiiA'a- 
lescent,  have  already  been  pleasantly  and  profitably 
employed  in  this  building,  and  the  interest  they  haA'e 
felt  in  their  Avork,  the  entire  change  in  their  thoughts, 
and  the  active  use  of  their  muscles,  have  rarely  failed 
to  contribute  to  the  rapidity  and  certainty  of  their 
cure.  We  have  not  as  yet  attempted  any  kind  of 
Avork,  by  which  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  income 
that  might  be  derived  from  the  Avorkshop ; it  Avould 
unquestionably  be  small,  but,  like  other  kinds  of 
labor  performed  by  the  insane,  its  Amine  cannot  be 
reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  as  a means  of 
restoration  or  comfort  to  the  inmates  of  the  Hospital. 
Oar  great  olqect  thus  far,  has  been  to  induce  our 
patients  to  labor;  for  the  kind  of  Avork  Ave  have  cared 
but  little,  and  Avhatever  object  appeared  most  likely 
to  excite  a new  train  of  thought,  has  received  our 
approbation.” 

“The  female  patients  employ  themselves,  Avhen 
in-doors,  in  a variety  of  fancy  Avork — in  sewing. 
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knitting',  making  or  arranging  clothes,  reading, 
games,  etc.” 

“In  fine  weather,  at  all  seasons,  a large  proportion 
of  the  patients  take  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
by  long  walks,  either  singly  or  in  companies — com- 
monly within,  hnt  frequently  outside  of  the  enclosure, 

“A  carriage  and  horses  are  kept  expressly  for  the 
use  of  the  patients,  and  are  particularly  enjoyed  by 
the  females.” 

In  1842,  he  writes : “Out-door  employments  and 
amusements  are  generally  to  be  preferred  ; but  a full 
variety  should  also  be  collected  within  the  building, 
for  those  who  from  any  cause  go  out  but  little — for 
stormy  weather,  and  for  the  long  evenings  of  winter, 
which  are  often  passed  pleasantly  and  profitably. 

“Writing,  drawing,  painting,  the  study  of  the 
mathematics,  and  other  branches  of  learning,  have 
tended  to  beguile  many  tedious  hours.  Several  gen- 
tlemen have  been  usefully  engaged  in  imparting  in- 
struction to  others  in  the  same  ward,  and  two  have 
been  improved  by  giving  regular  lessons,  for  a short 
time,  in  one  of  the  modern  languages. 

“A  great  variety  of  games  also  tend  to  fill  up  the 
time  spent  in  the  parlors  and  halls,  and  several 
musical  instruments  offer  recreation  to  those  who  are 
thus  inclined.” 

In  1843:  “The  value  of  mechanical  as  well  as 
other  kinds  of  employment  in  the  treatment  of 
insanit}^  is  now  so  universally  conceded,  that  no 
arguments  are  required  in  its  favor.  Two  cases, 
after  a failure  of  all  the  ordinary  means,  appeared  to 
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be  perfectly  restored  by  this  kind  of  employment, 
under  pecnliai’ly  discouraging  circumstances,” 

In  1814 : “ In  wet  or  boisterous  weather,  a portion 
of  our  patients  who  at  other  times  are  generally 
engaged  with  some  out-door  employment,  resort 
regularly  to  the  upper  story  of  the  workshop,  where, 
with  an  attendant,  they  have  performed  a great 
variety  of  Avork,  and  at  the  same  time  have  been 
relieved  of  the  monotony  of  passing  entire  days  in 
the  Avards,” 

In  1845 : The  number  of  patients  engaged  at 

different  times  in  the  Avorkshop,  has  been  unusually 
large  during  the  past  jmar.  Some  of  the  most  A'iolent 
patients  Avho  entered  the  Institution, — some  of  those 
Avho  had  been  most  improperly  restrained  at  home, — 
in  a fcAV  Aveeks  Avere  to  be  seen  in  the  regular  daily 
use  of  all  the  tools,  and  performing  useful  labor. 
During  a part  of  the  year,  so  regularly  and  so  surely 
did  complete  convalescence,  perfect  health,  and  a 
return  home,  follow  a patient’s  steady  employment 
in  the  shop,  that  an  individual  thus  circumstanced 
seemed  to  be  looked  upon  by  many  as  certain  in  a 
very  short  time  to  leave  us.  Our  mechanic  himself 
almost  joined  in  this  conclusion,  and  felt  that  his 
best  assistants  only  took  time  to  give  him  a fair 
specimen  of  their  abilities  before  they  left  him.” 

“ Efforts  have  been  constantly  made  not  only  to 
introduce  every  variety  of  labor,  likely  to  prove  in- 
teresting or  useful  to  the  patients,  bnt  also  steadily 
to  increase  the  number  of  means  of  amusement  from 
Avhich  each  individual  can  make  his  OAvn  selection. 
The  rides,  Avalks,  excursions,  games  of  nearly  all 
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kinds,  visits  to  objects  of  interest  in  or  about  Phila- 
delphia, the  use  of  musical  instruments,  the  library, 
reading,  lectures,  concerts,  exhibitions,  parties,  etc., 
are  all  enjoyed  by  portions  of  our  community. 
During  the  past  year,  about  one  hundred  volumes 
have  been  added  to  our  library,  partly  by  purchase, 
and  partly  by  donations  from  individuals,  and 
the  number  now  on  our  shelves  is  more  than  one 
thousand.” 

In  1880,  Dr.  Kirkbride’s  latest  remarks  on  these 
subjects  are  given  : — 

“ The  importance  of  occupation  in  all  its  forms  by 
day,  as  well  as  during  the  evening,  has  always  been 
lully  recognized  in  this  Institution,  and  no  reason- 
able eftbrt  has  been  left  untried  to  do  all  that  it  was 
believed  would  really  be  beneficial  and  not  injurious 
to  the  patients.  Of  late,  much  has  been  said  and 
written  about  labor  for  the  insane,  its  advantage 
to  them,  and  its  being  a source  of  profit  to  insti- 
tutions, showing  a great  want  of  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  subject.  Moderate,  wisely  regulated 
labor  is  really  serviceable  to  many  of  the  insane,  but 
hard  work,  so  carried  on  as  to  be  profitable  to  any 
institution,  is  very  rarely  of  benefit  to  the  patients, 
while  often  it  is  injurious  to  an  unsuspected  extent, 
to  a class,  whom  the  excitement  of  disease,  stimulates 
to  extraordinary  exertion.  Besides  these,  there  are 
others,  Avho  uncomplainingly  labor  at  the  tasks  as- 
signed them,  only  because  they  are  urged  to  do  so, 
Avhen  their  natural  instincts  would  lead  them  to  enjoy 
the  rest,  for  Avhich  they  have  a persistent  craving,  and 
Avhich  comes  from  an  actual  want  of  strength  depend- 
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ent  on  the  existence  of  disease.  It  is  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  those  having  charge  of  the  insane,  that 
much  as  the  malady  differs  in  form  and  degree,  all  of 
these  cases  are  as  truly  the  subjects  of  a serious  dis- 
order in  a delicate  organ,  as  are  those  who  have  any 
other  sickness,  in  which,  the  sufferers  may  he  so 
much  better  able  to  describe  their  true  condition, 
and  to  secure  proper  attention  to  their  wishes. 

“In  providing  day  occupation  for  the  insane,  much 
of  it  mnst  be  very  different  from  the  hard  work  from 
which  alone  any  material  profit  can  be  anticipated. 
For  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  patients,  walking 
or  riding  through  the  grounds  or  in  their  vicinity, 
with  all  the  attractions  that  can  be  connected  with 
them,  will  be  much  more  valuable  as  remedies,  and 
nearly  as  profitable  pecuniarily,  as  labor  usually  is. 
Every  one  of  the  many  forms  of  diversion  that  should 
always  be  liberally  provided,  and  all  the  games,  out- 
doors and  indoors,  especially  those  that  give  active 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  have  a positive  value  and 
really  contribute  more  or  less  to  the  great  objects 
for  Avhich  these  hospitals  are  established, 

“ The  labor  problem  in  regard  to  the  insane  is  pro- 
bably best  settled  by  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  occupation 
of  some  kind  for  every  class,  but  also,  that  harm, 
quite  as  easily  as  good,  may  follow  employment, 
in  unwise  forms,  and  that  a practical  knowledge  of 
the  whole  subject  in  regard  to  kind,  amount,  and  the 
physical  and  mental  conditions  of  those  on  whom  its 
effects  are  to  be  tried,  is  indispensable  to  secure  the 
best  results  from  its  use.” 
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Evening  Amusements. — The  need  of  amuse- 
ments for  the  evening  is  early  referred  to.  In  1844, 
a very  fine  magic  lantern  was  in  use.  In  1845,  lec- 
tures were  established.  “The  regular  course  is 
being  delivered  by  my  assistant,  Dr.  John  Curwen, 
who,  in  addition  to  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
ordinary  duties,  has  spent  much  time  and  laboi'  in 
his  efforts  to  make  this  experiment  useful  and  suc- 
cessful.” This  mention  of  Dr.  Curwen,  now  in 
charge  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Warren, 
cannot  be  passed  over  Avithout  speaking  of  the  strong 
friendship  which,  beginning  with  his  service  in  this 
Hospital  in  1844,  continued  unbroken  until  Dr.  Kirk- 
bride’s  death,  and  Avhich  was  cemented  in  periods  of 
separation  by  a literally  uninterrupted  correspond- 
ence. In  1851,  the  former  was  appointed  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Harris- 
burg, then  just  completed,  with  which  Dr.  Kirkbride 
Avas  connected  for  eleven  years  as  trustee. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  evening  entertainments, 
the  evidence  of  groAving  interest  in  the  new  insti- 
tution is  shown  in  the  announcement,  “During 
the  season,  to  add  to  the  variety,  we  have  the  pro- 
mise of  lectures  by  a number  of  gentlemen,  Avell 
known  in  our  community  for  talent  and  scientific 
acquirements.”  Besides  these  lecturers  of  tried 
ability,  other  persons,  afteiuvards  publicly  knoAvn, 
made  their  maiden  efforts  at  the  Hospital,  and  the 
list  of  those  who,  since  1845,  have  thus  unselfishly 
increased  the  variety  of  the  regular  provision  for 
eAmning  amusements  is  long  and  note-worthy.  In 
1876,  Dr.  Kirkbride  made  “special  mention  of  an 
extended  and  varied  course  of  readings  by  the  same 
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gentleman  to  whom  we  have  so  often  on  })revions 
occasions  expressed  onr  obligations,”  and  these  de- 
lightful readings  continued  through  a period  of  thir- 
teen vears. 

•/ 

In  this  connection  it  may  he  interesting  to  tell 
that,  some  years  since,  a late,  well-known  literaiy 
man  delivered  at  the  Department  for  Females,  a long 
and  most  interesting  course  of  lectures  on  Shakes- 
peare, giving  each  one  immediately  before  its  de- 
livery in  the  city.  Coming  out  the  first  evening,  he 
met  at  tea  at  Dr.  Kirkbride’s  house  a company  of 
eight  or  ten  ladies,  who  evidently  anticipated  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  him  during  the  evening. 
After  the  meal,  at  which  there  had  been  much  gen- 
eral conversation,  he  spoke  to  his  host  privately,  and 
said,  with  some  feeling,  “ I was  delighted  to  give  my 
lecture  to  your  patients,  but  I scarcely  thought  you 
would  run  the  risk  of  lessening  my  town  audience 
by  asking  any  friends  to  join  them.”  His  remark 
was  not  comprehended  at  first,  but  all  misunder- 
standing was  quickly  removed  when  he  discovered 
that  his  fellow-guests  were  among  those,  sympathy 
for  whose  condition  had  moved  him  to  so  kind  an 
act,  and  who,  needing  at  the  time  without  excep- 
tion the  care  and  treatment  of  a hospital,  could  not 
be  among  his  city  hearers. 

Dr.  Kirkbride  was  never  satisfied  with  his  pro- 
vision for  the  evenings,  until  every  evening  during 
the  nine  months’  course  of  each  year  was  filled.  In 
1863,  at  the  Department  for  Females,  light  gym- 
nastics were  introduced,  six  out  of  seven  evenings 
being  from  that  time  appropriated  to  some  special 
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foi'iii  of  araiiseraent  or  occupation.  The  officers’ 
weekly  tea-party,  introduced  in  1866,  and  since 
then  continued  throughout  the  year,  filled  up  the 
only  unoccupied  evening  of  the  amusement  season. 
This  he  considered,  as  in  some  respects,  the  most 
useful  of  all  the  entertainments.  Forty  persons, 
three-fourths  of  whom  are  patients  able  to  take  part, 
are  invited  successively  from  all  the  wards,  to  meet 
at  table  in  the  officers’  dining-room  on  these  occa- 
sions. Dr.  Kirkbride  himself  always  presided  at 
this  meal  unless  prevented  by  some  very  unusual 
cause,  seated  where  he  could  see  almost  every  one 
present.  It  was  often  evident  that,  while  apparently 
engrossed  in  making  those  about  him  happy,  his 
thoughts  were  also  busied  with  the  interests  of  many, 
reached  only  by  his  eye  and  not  his  voice. 

It  is  a frequent  remark  in  the  Reports,  that  only  by 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  can  the  amuse- 
ments so  necessary  in  a hospital  for  the  insane  be 
properly  carried  on ; this  enthusiasm  be  never  failed 
to  show  in  the  highest  degree.  He  made  it  a rule, 
through  his  long  course  as  Superintendent,  to  attend 
all  the  evening  entertainments,  thus  insuring  in 
wonderful  measure  the  interest  of  both  patients  and 
attendants,  and  the  presence  of  the  former.  The 
mere  fact  of  the  remarkable  ardor  with  which  he 
threw  himself  into  this  part  of  his  duty,  inspired  the 
same  in  many  an  inert  mind.  An  eminent  English 
physician,  who  had  himself  been  a hospital  superin- 
tendent, making  him  a visit  of  ten  days,  asked  with 
surprise  and  incredulity,  as  evening  after  evening 
his  host  excused  himself  for  a considerable  time,  “Is 
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it  possible  Dr.  Kirkbride  goes  every  evening  to  the 
amusements ?”  Absence  from  the  Hospital  in  the 
evening,  indeed,  until  late  years,  was  unheard  of; 
and  even  then  only  indulged  in  after  an  unusually 
laborious  day,  and  so  sure  a sign  of  fatigue,  that 
his  family  scarcely  knew  whether  to  he  more  glad 
or  more  sorry  to  see  him  enjoy,  what  no  man  ever 
appreciated  more,  an  unbroken  evening  in  his  own 
much-loved  home. 

Interest  in  everything  connected  with  photo- 
graphy was  a marked  feature  of  his  tastes.  Through 
his  example,  stereopticou  views  have  been  intro- 
duced into  most  of  the  hospitals  for  the  insane 
throughout  the  country.  Owing  to  his  early  per- 
ception of  their  use  in  amusing  and  instructing 
his  patients,  the  views  now  shown  to  the  audiences 
which  fill  some  of  the  largest  halls  in  our  great 
cities,  were  familiar  to  the  patients  of  this  Hospital 
some  years  before  these  public  exhibitions  were 
commenced.  The  spirit  always  shown  in  regard  to 
all  the  evening  amusements  is  summed  up  thus : — 

“jS^o  lowering  of  their  character  or  diminution  of 
their  number  can  ever  be  permitted,  while  a proper 
appreciation  of  the  high  mission  of  a Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  is  felt  by  those  entrusted  with  its 
management.” 


Observance  oe  the  Sabbath. — In  1811,  Dr. 
Kirkbride  writes:  “It  has  been  a source  of  gratili- 
cation  to  find  the  Sabbath,  in  this  Institution,  almost 
invariably  the  day  of  greatest  comfort  and  quiet 
among  the  patients ; and  we  have  never,  in  any  situa- 
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tioii,  felt  more  sensibly  the  favorable  influence  of  a 
respect  for  the  day,  than  in  the  household  with  which 
we  have  been  connected  during  the  past  year.”  His 
methods  in  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
were  early  matured;  in  1844,  they  are  fully  stated. 
“From  the  opening  of  this  Hospital,  such  of  the 
patients  as  wished  the  privilege,  and  were  believed 
to  be  suitable  to  enjoy  it,  either  alone  or  in  companj^ 
with  attendants,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending 
Divine  worship,  morning  and  afternoon,  in  some  of 
the  many  churches  in  our  vicinity;  and  in  the  even- 
ing, a large  proportion  of  the  whole  number  have 
regularly  assembled  in  the  two  large  rooms  in  the 
lower  story  of  the  centre  building,  for  the  purpose 
of  listening  to  portions  of  the  Bible,  read  by  some 
of  the  officers  of  the  Institution.”  This  plan  was 
changed  not  long  afterwards,  and  all  the  patients 
able  to  attend  the  service  have  since  met  together  in 
the  lecture-room.  “This  reading  is  always  preceded 
and  followed  by  a short  period  of  silence,  and  the 
whole  time  occupied  never  exceeds  three-fourths  of 
an  hour.  A longer  period  of  observation  has  satis- 
fled  me,  that  for  this  Institution,  and  for  the  class 
of  patients  who  are  admitted  here,  this  mode  of  ob- 
serving the  Sabbath  can  hardly  be  improved. 

“The  remarkable  quiet  and  tranquillity  which 
almost  always  prevail  on  the  Sabbath,  throughout 
our  wards  and  grounds,  have  on  nearly  every  recur- 
rence of  the  day  been  a matter  of  gratifying  observa- 
tion. The  influence  of  the  day,  and  a proper  respect 
for  its  observance,  seem  felt  by  nearly  all,  by  many, 
who  would  be  thought,  by  casual  observers,  to  be 
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dead  to  all  the  influences  of  eai'ly  education.  At  the 
reading',  too,  perfect  quiet  and  propriety  have  hecn 
observed,  and  earnest  and  resyjectful  attention  given 
to  the  simple  truths  of  Scripture,  almost  without 
exception.  The  periods  of  silence  have  often  been 
as  perfect  and  profound,  as  I have  ever  known  on 
any  occasion,  and  the  whole  scene  has  always  been 
full  of  impressive  interest  and  solemnit^u 

“The  objects  of  religious  observances  in  hospitals 
for  the  insane  are  various,  not  alone,  because  their 
propriety  is  unquestionable,  but  also  because  many 
patients  derive  real  comfort  from  participating  in 
them.  Some  have  satisfaction  from  thus  minolino- 
with  the  officers  and  other  patients,  and  occasionally 
an  important  moral  eflect  in  self-restraint  is  pro- 
duced, which  may  be  the  first  step  to  future  con- 
valescence. This  eflbrt  at  self-restraint  has  olten 
appeared  to  me,  to  he  strongly  brought  into  exercise 
by  the  simple  manner  in  which  our  assemblies  have 
been  conducted ; several  minutes  passed  in  perfect 
silence,  the  reading  of  various  portions  of  Scripture, 
and  another  period  of  quiet,  have  exercised  the  self- 
controlling power  of  the  patient,  perhaps  as  strongly, 
as  more  imposing  forms,  and  more  exciting  exercises.” 
In  referring  again  to  the  subject,  in  1857,  he  re- 
marks: “iNo  visitors  are  admitted  on  this  day,  and 
all  nnnecessary  labor  is  avoided ; it  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  remark  that  the  quiet  and  repose,  about  the 
whole  establishment,  which  are  then  almost  always 
to  be  observed,  are  very  striking.  This  seems  to  be 
attributable  to  a deep-seated  I'espect  for  the  day,  the 
eflect  often,  no  doubt,  of  early  education,  and  which 
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is  not  entirely  lost,  even  when  disease  has  taken 
from  the  mind  some  of  its  highest  attributes.  On 
the  Sabbath  no  leave  of  absence  is  granted,  but  to 
attend  Divine  worship,  and  throughout  the  grounds, 
in  the  shady  gi-oves,  and  pleasant  summer  houses, 
as  well  as  in  the  wards,  our  inmates  seem  to  appre- 
ciate the  quiet  and  repose  that  rightfully  belong  to 
the  day.  This  mode  of  observing  the  Sabbath  was 
commenced,  after  mature  reflection,  at  the  opening 
of  this  Institution,  and  extended  observation  of  its 
effects,  and  a full  knowledge  of  all  that  has  been 
done  elsewhere,  convince  me  that  for  this  Hospital, 
and  for  the  patients  who  are  received  here — embrac- 
ing individuals  of  nearly  every  religious  denomina- 
tion, and  often  with  strong  attachments  to  their  own 
views — it  is  the  best  that  can  be  adopted.”  And 
au’ain  in  1863 : “ The  mode  of  observino:  the  Sab- 
bath,  simple  as  it  may  appear  to  some,  was  adopted 
at  the  opening  of  the  Institution,  after  a careful 
investigation  of  what  had  been  done  elsewhere,  and 
a personal  observation  of  other  plans,  with  a clear 
conviction  that  it  was  the  best  that  could  be  intro- 
duced for  this  Institution  and  for  the  patients,  belong- 
ing as  they  do  to  nearly  every  denomination,  that  are 
here  received.  Twenty-three  years’  experience  has 
shown  that  this  decision  was  right,  and  the  results 
have,  in  my  estimation,  proved  entirely  satisfactory.” 
And  in  1880:  “ The  same  mode  of  recognition  of  the 
Sabbath,  that  was  adopted  at  the  opening  of  the 
Institution,  is  still  continued.” 

Dr.  Kirkbride  was  not  always  successful  in  pre- 
venting encroachments  upon  his  time,  by  persons 
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willing  to  curtail,  on  the  day  of  rest,  even  his  partial 
relief  from  engrossing  duties,  yet  the  peculiar  rest- 
fulness and  peace  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  in  his 
own  house,  have  been  remarked  by  those  who  were 
his  guests.  Although  his  idea  of  the  true  obser- 
vance of  the  Sabbath  was  totally  opposed  to  pleasure- 
seeking or  idleness,  it  was  his  opinion  that  the 
religious  world  has  yet  much  to  learn  in  regard  to 
its  best  observance.  He  believed  that  many  Chris- 
tians, professional  men  especially,  in  their  too  greatl}^ 
prolonged  efforts  to  worship  God  and  to  do  good  on 
the  Sabbath,  tax  unduly  both  mental  and  physical 
strength,  and  in  this  Avay  break  the  command  to  re- 
member it ; the  weariness  thus  incurred  robbing  the 
day  not  only  of  its-  due  portion  of  bodily  rest,  but 
also  of  much  of  the  spiritual  profit  intended  in  this 
weekly  gift  of  God  to  man.  It  was  his  purpose 
to  give  the  subject  special  attention  in  a future 
report.  It  is  one  of  wide  significance,  worthy  the 
thought  of  the  Christian  psychologist.  Dr.  Ivii'k- 
bride  had  only  too  much  opportunity  to  see  and 
realize  how  many  good  men,  through  a neglect  of 
natural  laws,  and  through  overwork,  lovrer  their  ca- 
pacity for  benefiting  their  fellow-creatures.  Every 
day  of  life  was  passed  by  him  in  blessing  others. 
On  the  Sabbath  opportunity  was  granted  to  attune 
the  heart  to  the  highest,  sweetest  tones,  only  that 
the  harmony  might  sound  through  each  moment  of 
the  week,  to  be  reneAved  again  by  the  next  day  of 
worship  and  of  spiritual  rest.  It  was  his  belief  that 
every  day  of  secular  Avork  should  be  a day  given  to 
the  Lord. 


His  idea  of  his  own  duty  was  truly  founded  on  the 
example  of  Him  who  thought  it  lawful  to  do  good 
and  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath.  For  many  years  it 
was  his  habit  to  make  an  early  visit  to  the  Hospi- 
tal wairds,  and  then  attend  the  Meeting  to  which  he 
belonged.  Of  late  years,  he  felt  the  more  sacred  call 
of  duty  was  to  comfort  the  afflicted,  and  to  deny 
himself  this  privilege,  and  going  to  what  he  called 
his  “Meeting,”  he  generally  spent  three  or  more 
hours  of  the  morning  among  his  patients.  These 
visits,  secure  from  interruption,  were  most  highly 
prized,  and  eagerly  looked  forwai-d  to,  by  those  who 
found  his  sympathy  and  words  of  counsel  their 
greatest  solace  in  their  separation  from  their  loved 
ones. 

Ou  the  Sabbath,  he  made  it  a rule  never  to  leave 
the  place  in  the  afternoon,  that  being  the  time  given 
to  his  assistants,  and  part  of  it,  through  all  these 
years,  was  almost  invariably  spent  in  walking  about 
the  grounds  Avith  his  family.  The  memory  of 
these  Avalks,  to  all  his  children,  is  one  of  their 
most  precious  associations  with  the  day  of  days. 
For  a number  of  ^mars  after  the  removal  of  Dr. 
Isaac  Hay,  the  eminent  author  of  the  Medical 
Jurisprudence  of  Insanity,  from  Providence  to 
Philadelphia,  he  received  a visit  every  other  Sunday 
afternoon  from  this  most  valued  friend,  and  together 
they  took  both  grave  and  SAveet  counsel  upon  many 
subjects,  but  above  all  upon  that  Avhich  engrossed 
the  mind  and  heart  of  each. 

Until  his  illness  in  1879,  Dr.  Kirkbride  conducted 
the  simple  Hospital  service,  reading  aloud  several 
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chapters  from  the  Bible.  Singing  of  hymns,  by 
patients  and  attendants,  followed  the  moments  of 
silent  worship  at  the  close  of  the  Bible  reading.  His 
voice  was  not  loud,  but  remarkably  distinct,  his 
clear  and  soothing  tones  were  heard  perfectly  by 
those  seated  farthest  from  him,  and  there  was  in  his 
reading  of  the  Bible  that  mysterious  and  highest 
quality,  which  graces  of  elocution  may  adorn,  but 
whose  lack  they  can  never  supply,  which  tells  the 
reader’s  soul  has  fed  upon  the  blessed  truths  he 
utters.  The  “ Doctor’s  reading”  was  a tonic  to 
many  an  aching  heait. 

His  views  of  the  mode  of  worship  best  suited  for  a 
hospital,  were  undoubtedly  iutlueuced  by  his  prefer- 
ence for  the  simple  forms  of  his  own  denomination, 
but  while  allowing  those  patients  who  were  aTle,  to 
attend  public  worship  in  neighboring  churches,  he 
felt  it  his  duty  within  the  Hospital  to  use  such 
methods  as  he  found  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  all. 
In  his  eyes  his  most  sacred  obligation  was  always 
the  ultimate  good  of  those  entrusted  to  his  care,  and, 
independently  of  personal  choice,  he  believed  this  end 
advanced  by  great  simplicity  in  the  worship  in  which, 
so  far  as  possible,  all  the  Plospital  family  was  ex- 
pected to  unite. 

Between  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes  and  himself, 
there  existed  a mutual  regard,  and  Dr.  Kirkbride 
often  referred  to  the  published  sermons  on  “Life  at 
Threescore,”  and  “Life  at  Threescore  and  Ten,"  writ- 
ten as  their  titles  indicate,  when  their  author  had 
attained  these  respective  ages,  as  expressing  most 
clearly  his  own  hopeful  views  of  life,  and  of  the 
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■world’s  future.  He  has  also  been  heard  to  mention 
Mr.  Barnes  as  the  only  clei’gyman  at  whose  public 
ministrations  he  had  been  present,  who  apparently 
never  neglected  to  ask  the  Divine  blessing  upon 
hospitals  for  the  insane  and  all  those  eiigaged  in 
their  care. 

At  the  Department  for  Females,  on  the  Sabbath 
folloAving  his  death,  the  usual  evening  observance 
Avas  changed  to  a simple  memorial  service,  conduct- 
ed by  a gentleman  intimately  acquainted  Avith  Dr. 
Ivirkbride,  and  through  his  frequent  efforts  for  the 
amusement  and  entertainment  of  the  patients,  a 
personal  friend  of  the  audience  before  him.  The  first 
outburst  of  grief  caused  by  the  knoAvledge  that  he, 
Avho  had  gone  in  and  out  among  them  so  long,  would 
return  no  more,  had  passed  aAvay.  There  might 
have  seemed  a risk  of  renewing  such  emotion.  But 
that  peace  in  sorrow,  Avhich  will  be  alluded  to  here- 
after, Avas  present  on  this  occasion,  and  there  Avas 
perfect  stillness,  as  the  speaker,  after  reading  the 
comforting  truths  of  Scripture,  told  of  the  traits  by 
Avhich  he  Avhom  they  mourned  had  endeared  himself 
to  his  patients,  and  of  the  strength  and  true  great- 
ness of  his  character.  One  point  emphasized  was 
Dr.  Kirkbride’s  truthfulness  and  sincerity,  and  the 
trust  he  thus  won,  for  he  ahvays  kept  the  promises 
made  to  those  under  his  care. 

A paragraph  on  Avoidance  of  Deception  is  found  in 
1842,  and  it  is  not  thought  amiss  to  quote  it  here. 

‘‘^Avoidance  of  Deception  in  Treating  the  Insane. — 
Deception  is  so  often  resorted  to  by  those  who  have 
charge  of  insane  friends,  and  injury  unintentionally 
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place,  cannot  he  considei'ed  inappropriate.  Those 
who  have  had  much  intercourse  with  this  class,  will 
generally  ag'i’ee,  that  candor  is  proper  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  particularly,  where  it  is  most  apt 
to  he  neglected,  in  bringing  patients  to  a ])ublic 
hospital. 

‘‘The  ditferent  course  which  has  been  pursued,  is, 
probably,  in  a great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the 
wrong  views  and  popular  errors  which  have  pre- 
vailed, and  which  have  tended  to  invest  a disease,  at 
best  of  a most  afflicting  character,  with  horrors  that 
ought  nevei’  to  have  belonged  to  it.  More  than  half 
of  these  horrors  Avill  he  destroyed,  and  the  chances 
of  recovery  increased,  whenever  the  whole  com- 
munity can  look  upon  the  insane  as  upon  other  sick, 
suffering  under  a disease,  as  curable  in  the  eai-l}’ 
stages  as  many  others;  and  can  believe  that  when 
restored,  an  individual  who  has  been  thus  afflicted,  is 
as  worthy  of  confidence  and  respect,  and  as  capable  of 
resuming  his  position  in  the  world,  as  though  he  had 
recovered  from  a fever  or  other  affection,  in  which 
the  manifestations  of  his  mind  had  been  temporaril}' 
deranged.  Patients  can  then  he  made  to  understand, 
that  a hospital  is  only  a place  prepared  by  enlightened 
benevolence,  for  the  treatment  of  these  affections, 
requiring,  as  they  do,  a greater  diversity  of  means, 
and  more  varied  and  expensive  arrangements  than 
could  be  supplied  by  individuals. 

“ Under  these  circumstances,  many  patients,  if 
tokl  candidly  why  they  were  removed  from  home, 
and  where  the}^  were  going,  would  acquiesce  in  the 
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arrangement  with  cheerfulness;  and  if  persuasion 
should  fail,  it  would  still  in  nearly  every  case  be 
better  to  use  sutficient  force  to  effect  the  object,  than 
to  lose  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  patient  by 
employing  deception. 

“Many  sensitive  individuals  find  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  forgive  the  deception  by  which  they  have 
been  brought  from  home ; they  brood  over  it  for 
months,  consider  it  a proof  that  their  friends  are  not 
capable  of  appreciating  the  tiaie  state  of  their  minds, 
and  in  some  very  intelligent  cases,  it  has  really 
a})peared  to  be  a source  of  greater  grief,  than  all  the 
privations  attending  their  residence  in  a hospital. 

“A  rule,  urged  upon  all  connected  with  this  Hos- 
pital, is  to  treat  every  patient  as  we  would  wish  to 
be  treated  ourselves  under  similar  circumstances;  and 
to  remember,  that  insanity  is  a disease  of  such  fre- 
quent occurrence,  that  whatever  is  done  by  any  one 
to  lessen  its  teri-ors,  and  to  alleviate  the  sufferings 
attendant  upon  it,  may  ultimately  be  for  the  benefit 
of  some  in  whom  he  is  directly  interested.” 

About  a year  ago,  there  was  much  discussion  in 
the  religious  newspapers  as  to  whether  deviation 
from  the  truth  under  any  circumstances  can  be  con- 
sidered right.  One  of  Dr.  Ivirkbride’s  family  was 
asked  by  a clergyman,  his  views  and  his  habit  on  this 
point  in  dealing  with  his  patients.  The  question 
was  repeated  to  him,  and  he  earnestly  exclaimed  : 
“ I hope  you  gave  a most  decided  answer,  and  made 
it  thoroughly  understood  I never  think  it  right  to 
speak  anything  but  the  timth.”  Only  those  who 
know  much  of  the  frequent  developments  of  insanity 
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firm,  tender,  and  sympathizing'  candor  with  the  in- 
sane through  a period  of  more  than  forty-two  years, 
involved.  He  had  also  that  rare  combination  ot 
perfect  sincerity  and  delicate  tact  which,  valuable  in 
any  position,  is  invaluable  among  the  insane.  In 
his  last  report  he  speaks  of  these  traits  as  important 
for  workers  in  his  field  of  labor.  “jSTo  amount  of 
compensation,  however,  no  period  of  relaxation  from 
duty,  will  secure  the  highest  foi'in  of  nsefnlness, 
without  a real  enthusiasm  in  regard  to  the  work  in 
hand — a genci-ons  sympathy  with  all  who  suffer,  and 
the  possession  of  a manner  which  takes  away  all 
doubt  of  its  being  genuine.  Such  persons  must  be 
possessors  of  that  quality  only  to  be  described  as 
tact,  and  so  valuable  in  all  positions  of  life;  and  they 
must  show,  too,  in  all  their  actions,  that  they  fully 
understand  that  the  provision  of  all  these  structni-es 
and  their  many  and  costly  arrangements  are  for  the 
special  comfort  and  benefit  of  the  patients,  and  not, 
beyond  what  is  necessary  to  show  a hearty  recogni- 
tion of  faithful  services,  for  those  who  are  employed 
to  have  charge  of  them.  If  it  were  possible  to  teach 
this  matter  of  tact  to  persons  about  to  entei'  upon 
the  care  of  the  insane,  it  would  be  an  invaluable  pre- 
liminary study.  It  is  so  common  to  be  absent,  how- 
ever, where  so  many  other  valuable  traits  are  found, 
that,  insensibly,  we  learn  to  regard  it  as  essential,  in 
one  serving  as  a care-taker  upon  those  laboring  under 
mental  unsoundness,  and  that  it  must  come  naturally, 
if  it  comes  at  all.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
that  to  be  specially  valuable  about  a hospital  for  the 
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insane,  no  matter  what  the  position  of  an  individual 
may  be,  the  interest  in  the  institution,  its  patients, 
and  the  conscientious  performance  of  duty,  must 
ever  he  far  beyond  an}^  thought  of  personal  aggran- 
dizement.” 

On  the  Sabbath  evening  above  referred  to,  as  some 
members  of  Dr.  Ivirkbride’s  family  returned  from  the 
memorial  service  to  the  house  so  long  his  home,  the 
wildest  scene  of  this  sevei’e  winter  was  at  its  height, 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  beautiful  atmospherical 
phenomena  which  have  marked  the  season.  The  air 
was  thick  with  snow-flakes,  dashed,  and  tossed,  and 
driven  by  the  wind  in  ^turbulent  and  bewildering 
eddies,  but  completely  encircling  the  horizon  lay  a 
broad  belt  of  rosy  glow  sending  its  calm,  clear  bright- 
ness through  the  mad  frenzy  of  the  storm. 

Restraint. — In  regard  to  restraint  the  views  of 
these  five  earliest  Reports  are  strikingly  in  accord 
with  Dr.  Kirkbride’s  later  opinions.  An  extract  is 
given  from  each  to  show  fnlly  the  position  taken  by 
him  forty  years  ago:  “Our  invariable  rule  is  to  re- 
move all  restraint  from  the  person  of  every  patient 
upon  his  entering  the  Hospital,  and  it  is  with  ex- 
treme reluctance  that  it  is  ever  re-applied.  The 
completion  of  the  lodges,” — or  one-story  bnildings, 
as  they  are  now  called, — “has  contributed  to  di- 
minish the  already  very  small  amount  of  restrain- 
ing apparatus  used  in  this  Institution.” 

“Although  the  means  heretofore  detailed,  and  the 
aid  of  a vigilant  and  efficient  corps  of  assistants, 
have  enabled  a large  number  of  the  patients  to  enjoy 
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the  privileg-es  which  I have  mentioned,  almost  from 
their  first  entrance;  it  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that 
we  always  have  in  our  family,  some  with  that  unfor- 
tunate temperament,  that  blackens  the  fairest  scenes, 
distorts  the  purest  motives,  and  misconstrues  the 
kindest  actions ; and  tliat  many  recpiire  some  more 
decided  resti-aint,  until  the  violence  of  their  attack 
has  subsided. 

“ J7o  hospital  for  the  insane  can  ever  be  without 
restraint; — the  very  character  of  the  building — the 
laws  for  its  government,  and  the  supervision  and  dis- 
cipline that  is  required,  impose  a wholesome  restraint 
upon  all  who  enter  its  walls.  Fortunately,  the  disci- 
pline and  restraint,  which  the  necessity  of  the  case 
demands,  can  hardly  prove  injurious.  The  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  means,  formerly  believed  neces- 
sary, the  evils  of  which  were  of  so  terrible  and  last- 
ing a character,  that  too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken 
to  diffuse  more  correct  and  enlightened  views  on 
every  occasion. 

“Seclusion  to  guarded  chambers  for  a limited  pe- 
riod, is  of  vast  importance  in  the  treatment  of  insan- 
ity; but,  to  prevent  abuse,  its  duration  must  be  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  a superior  officer  of  the 
house.  To  no  other  persons  can  it  be  safely  entrusted. 

“Every  year  brings  us  cases  to  prove  the  danger  of 
seclusion  being  improperly  continued.  Seclusion  for 
very  short  periods,  I have  found  sufficient  restraint 
for  nearly  every  case  under  care  during  the  past 
year,  and  with  an  average  population  of  one  hundred 
and  fourteen,  there  have  rarely  been  more  than  four 
or  five  confined  to  their  chambers.  On  more  than 
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one  occasion,  for  two  or  three  weeks  together,  not  a 
single  male  was  thus  resti’ained.  At  the  time  of 
writing  this  Report,  and  during  several  previous 
weeks,  there  has  been  but  one  of  each  sex,  in  this 
situation.  If  proper  provision  is  made  for  seclusion, 
classification,  and  attendance,  all  the  common  kinds 
of  restraining  apparatus  may  be  dispensed  with,  in 
the  treatment  of  insanity;  but  of  the  propriety  of 
doing  so,  under  all  circumstances,  I still  entertain 
doubts.” 

“Had  I felt  anxious  to  make  such  a declaration,  it 
would  have  been  in  my  power  to  have  stated,  that 
during  the  past  year,  no  restraining  ap])aratus  of  any 
kind  had  been  upon  the  person  of  a single  patient  of 
this  Hospital ; — but  believing  as  I do,  that  its  occa- 
sional employment  may  be  conferring  a favor  on  the 
patient,  it  has  always  been  I’esorted  to,  where  there 
existed  a proper  indication  for  its  use.  The  only  in- 
dication for  its  use,  that  is  recognized  in  this  Hos- 
pital, is  the  positive  benefit  or  safety  of  the  patient, 
— never  the  trouble  of  those  to  whose  care  he  is  en- 
trusted,— and  the  direct  order  of  the  physician  or  his 
assistant,  the  only  authority,  under  which  it  can  be 
applied.” 

This  agrees  with  the  remark  of  the  distinguished 
English  alienist,  before  mentioned,  who  said  after 
seeing  his  methods,  and  adding  personal  friendship 
to  a long  acquaintance  by  correspondence,  that  Dr. 
Kirkbride  advocated  restraint  but  never  used  it.  The 
subject  is  largely  referred  to,  to  show  how  early  in 
his  career,  he  had  settled  in  his  own  mind  this  much 
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discussed  question  of  restraint,  and  in  tlie  experi- 
ence of  after  years  be  saw  no  reason  to  alter  his 
original  convictions.  In  the  second  edition  of  his 
work  on  Hospitals,  published  in  1880,  and  ali-eady 
referred  to,  he  writes:  “Physicians  may  differ  widely 
in  regard  to  the  particular  forms  of  mechanical 
restraint  that  may  be  most  desirable,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  they  are  few  in  number,  simple  in  form, 
and  little  repulsive  in  appearance.  In  my  own 
experience,  strong  wrist-bands,  soft  leather  mittens, 
connected  linen  sleeves,  and  the  apparatus  for  con- 
fining a patient  in  bed,  are  all  that  are  i-equired,  the 
last  named,  in  certain  conditions  of  a patient,  being 
of  the  utmost  value,  and  often  unquestionably  a 
means  of  saving  life.  My  experience  would  indicate 
that  on  an  avei'age,  not  more  than  one  or  two  per  cent, 
of  all  the  patients,  require  any  mechanical  means  of 
restraint, — that  often  a period  of  sevei-al  months  may 
pass  without  their  being  needed,  and  that  any  Super- 
intendent may  conduct  an  institution  without  apply- 
ing them,  in  case  he  is  anxious  to  avoid  the  criticism 
of  pseudo-experts,  and  willing  to  let  his  patients  lose 
the  advantages  that  may  result  from  their  occasional 
use.  At  the  same  time,  I am  equall}^  positive  that  a 
practical  familiarity  with  all  forms  of  insanity  and 
its  treatment,  will  prevent  any  declarations  like  the 
])Ositive  dicta  often  heard  in  regard  to  this  subject 
in  many  quarters.  The  number  who  now  adopt 
these  ultra  views  in  reference  to  mechanical  means 
of  restraint  in  any  case  of  insanity,  is  obviously 
diminishing,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  a long- 
period,  the  belief  will  be  universal,  that  while  rarely 
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necessary,  yet  in  some  cases,  they  ought  to  be  used, 
and  that  not  to  use  them,  when  thus  required,  is 
neither  professional,  nor  does  justice  to  the  afflicted.” 
In  1842,  we  read:  “Even  during  the  last  year, 
we  have  received  four  patients  who  had  been 
chained  at  their  own  homes,  and  who  were  capable 
of  feeling,  and  did  not  fail  to  express  their  sense  of 
the  degradation.  ISTo  one  of  these  ever  required 
restraining  apparatus  of  any  kind  after  entering  this 
Hospital.  These  facts  are  not  mentioned  to  censure 
those  who  employed  this  form  of  restraint;  situated 
as  they  were,  it  was  difficult  to  do  otherwise,  but  it 
is  certainly  a strong  argument  for  placing  the  in- 
sane where  such  means  are  never  used.” 

In  1845:  “In  reference  to  the  admissions  of  the  past 
year,  I may  i-emark,  that  in  addition  to  the  greater 
number  of  individuals  laboring  under  organic  disease, 
already  referred  to,  there  have  also  been  many,  cura- 
ble and  incurable,  who,  while  at  home,  had  been 
subjected  to  peculiarly  rough  and  violent  means  of 
restraint,  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  their  own 
safety  or  that  of  the  community.  On  not  one  of 
these,  after  reaching  this  Hospital,  has  there  been 
the  least  restraining  apparatus  of  any  kind.  In 
numerous  instances,  those  who  at  home  had  been 
heavily  ironed — whose  movements  had  been  limited 
to  the  extent  of  the  chain  which  secured  them,  and 
who  were  shut  out  from  everything  likely  to  soothe 
their  malady, — before  they  had  been  in  this  Institu- 
tion more  than  a few  weeks,  were  to  be  seen  dni’ing 
the  day,  nsefidly  emplo3’ed  in  the  garden,  about  the 
grounds,  or  in  the  workshop;  and  in  the  evening 
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in  comfortable  parlors,  engaging  in  different  kinds  of 
aransement,  or  attending  lectures  or  parties. 

“The  number  of  this  class  has  been  gradually  in- 
creasing each  year  since  the  opening  of  this  Hos- 
pital, and  particularly  from  the  more  distant  parts  of 
our  own  Commonwealth.  It  is  another  proof  that  our 
Institution  is  becoming  better  known,  and  the  true 
character  of  well-regulated  hospitals  better  under- 
stood. It  is  a proof,  too,  that  a healthful  feeling 
begins  to  pervade  the  community,  which  wdll  not, 
as  heretofore,  pennit  any  class  of  our  afflicted  fellow- 
beings  to  be  subjected  to  forms  of  treatment  often 
far  wmrse  than  that  given  to  the  idle  pauper  or  even 
the  aliandoned  felon. 

“Many  of  these  cases  have  returned  home,  perfectly 
well,  and  each  one  that  does  so,  effects  more  in  en- 
lightening a whole  neighborhood  than  volumes  of 
essays  or  scores  of  statistical  tables.  It  is  an  argu- 
ment which  none  can  resist.  In  several  instances, 
one  such  cured  case,  returning  to  a district  where 
hospitals  had  scarce  been  heard  of, — or  if  heard  of, 
only  as  places  to  be  avoided,  has  been  the  means  in 
a very  short  period  of  sending  to  us,  two,  three,  or 
four  patients  who  otherwise  would  never  have  par- 
taken of  the  benefits  of  the  Institution.” 

Attendants. — The  views  of  Dr.  Kirkbride  in 
his  earliest  years  as  Superintendent,  in  regard  to 
the  qualifications  desirable  in  attendants,  have  no 
uncertain  sound.  A part  only  of  his  remarks  on 
this  subject  in  the  first  five  Deports  are  quoted,  but 
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with  some  repetition,  to  show  how  from  year  to  year 
he  emphasized  the  subject: — 

“To  these  situations  we  endeavor  to  appoint  none 
but  those  who  are  strictly  temperate,  moral,  and  of 
o'ood  intelligence.  To  perform  perfectly  the  duties 
of  attendant,  requires  such  a variety  of  qualifications 
— such  peculiar  mental  and  physical  endowments 
as  are  not  often  combined  in  the  same  individual, 
that,  in  all  our  engagements,  it  is  understood  that  no 
one  is  expected  to  remain  in  the  station,  who  is 
found  deficient  in  the  qualities  we  deem  essential  to 
its  proper  performance.” 

“Few  persons  are  to  be  found  who  possess  all  the 
qualifications,  mental  and  physical,  and  the  peculiar 
temperament  necessary  to  make  a perfect  attendant. 
Without  a trial,  it  is  impossible  even  to  say  who  will 
])erform  the  duties  of  the  station  sufficiently  well  to 
make  it  to  their  own  interest,  or  that  of  the  Institu- 
tion, that  they  should  remain  in  it. 

“A  high  moi'al  character,  a good  education,  strict 
temperance,  kind  and  respectful  manners,  a cheerful 
and  forbearing  temper,  with  calmness  under  every 
irritation,  industry,  zeal,  and  watchfulness  in  the 
discharge  of  duty,  and,  above  all,  that  sympathy 
with  those  under  care,  which  springs  fi'om  the  heart, 
are  among  the  qualities  which  are  desirable,  and  as 
many  as  possible  of  which  we  endeavor  to  combine 
in  those  who  are  placed  in  this  station. 

“When  all  these  are  found  in  one  individual,  and 
he  has  been  instructed  iu  the  proper  mode  of  per- 
forming his  duties,  his  services  to  any  institution 
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and  to  the  sick  arc  truly  invaluable.  Such  an 
attendant  is  really  a benefactor  to  his  species.” 

“A  more  numerous  body  of  attendants,  -with 
higher  qualifications,  is  also  necessary.  They  should 
be  individuals  vho  enter  with  zeal  and  cheerfulness 
upon  the  perfoi-mance  of  every  duty ; who  manifest 
a true  feelino-  of  interest  in  the  welfare  and  comfort 

O 

of  every  patient,  and  in  carrying  out  every  meas- 
ure that  may  be  proposed  by  the  proper  authority. 
They  must  be  able,  under  all  provocations,  to  con- 
trol their  temper;  never  to  forget  that  they  are 
dealing  with  fellow  beings  who  are  insane,  and 
never  tire  in  their  endeavors  to  acquire  that  tact, 
which  will  enable  them,  by  an  invai'iably  mild  and 
kind,  but  firm  and  dignified  deportment,  to  control 
those  who  come  under  their  care.  It  need  hardly 
be  said,  that  the  services  of  those  who  do  this,  cannot 
be  too  highly  a})preciated,  and  that  they  are  deserv- 
ing of  the  warmest  commendation.  Those  who  do 
not  possess,  or  cannot  acquire  these  qualifications, 
or  who  perform  their  duties  solely  to  keep  their 
places,  can  never  be  desirable  in  a well-conducted 
hospital  for  the  insane.” 

“A  proper  system  of  attendance  upon  the  insane 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  abolition  of 
restraint,  that  it  seems  natural  to  speak  of  the  two 
subjects  in  connection.  In  many  instances  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  patients  depend  very  materially 
upon  those  who  fill  this  highly  responsible,  arduous, 
and  useful  station.  When  these  duties  are  faithfully 
performed, — where  the  prominent  motive  for  action 
is  the  true  Christian  feeling  which  warms  the  heart 
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towards  the  afflicted,  and  makes  ns  treat  them  in  all 
things  as  we  wonld  wish  ourselves  treated, — every 
one  who  has  ever  required  such  services,  will  join 
me  in  declaring  that  their  value  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated. 

“There  are  man^^  means  by  which  a jndgment 
may  be  formed  of  the  real  qualifications  of  atten- 
dants, the  most  impoi'tant  of  which  are  the  constant 
and  varied  supervision  which  enters  into  our  system 
of  organization,  and  the  valuable  communications 
often  made  by  patients  themselves. 

“To  patients  who  have  recovered,  and  when  about 
leaving  us,  I have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  refer- 
riiio'  for  information  relative  to  occurrences  dnrino^ 
their  illness,  and  for  their  opinions  on  general  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  Hospital.  Valuable  facts 
are  thus  often  elicited;  and  it  is  well  always  to 
impress  upon  the  attendants,  that  the  worst  patient 
that  enters  a hospital  may,  on  his  recovery,  be  able 
to  give  a peiTectly  correct  history  of  everything 
that  has  come  under  his  observation,  even  during  a 
very  protracted  illness.  This  power,  however,  is 
not  possessed  by  all  patients,  although  many  have 
it  perfectly;  and  the  medical  director  of  a hospital 
can  generally  judge,  with  little  eri-or,  in  whose  state- 
ments he  can  put  confidence.” 

In  1841,  a page  is  devoted  to  Hight  Supervision, 
which  Dr.  Kirkbride  considered  of  great  importance. 
He  had  much  sympathy  for  timid  or  wakeful  patients. 
At  the  opening  of  this  Institution,  in  1841,  a watch- 
man and  a watch- wnman  were  employed,  whose  du- 
ties are  thus  detailed:  “A  watchman  attends  to  the 
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safety  of  the  building  on  account  of  fire,  visits  every 
part  occupied  by  the  male  patients,  frequently  during 
the  night,  attends  to  the  administration  of  medicine 
vhen  required,  starts  the  kitchen  fires,  and  i-ings  the 
bell  in  the  morning,  sees  that  all  I'ules  are  faithfullv 
observed,  and,  before  i-etiring  to  rest,  makes  a written 
report  to  the  physician  of  his  observations  during 
the  night.  At  6 A.  M.  his  duties  as  watchman  cease 
for  the  day.”  The  watch-woman  “ is  governed  by 
the  same  rules  as  the  watchman,  and  her  duties  are 
similar,  except  that  her  time  is  spent  entirely  in  the 
wai’ds  occupied  b}’  the  female  patients.” 

In  the  same  year,  the  Supervisors  are  mentioned: 
“One  for  each  sex,  whose  duty  it  is  to  pass  their  time 
among  the  patjents  in  the  different  wards  and  pleasure- 
grounds,  to  endeavor  to  interest,  employ,  and  amuse 
them  in  every  way  in  their  power,  and  to  see  that  all 
rules  for  the  attendants  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
patients  are  rigorously  observed.  Before  retiring  at 
night,  the  supervisors  furnish  the  physician  with  a 
written  report  of  whatever  has  come  under  their  ob- 
servation during  the  day.” 

In  1844,  Dr.  Ivirkbride  suggests  the  employment 
of  “a  limited  number  of  attendants  of  a higher  order, 
who  shall  be  released  from  all  the  ordinary  ward 
duties.  They  should  be  men  with  true  Christian 
feelings,  courteous  manners,  intelligent  and  cidti- 
vated,  and  possessed  of  a peculiar  tact,  in  order  to 
do  justice  to  such  a station.” 

In  1846,  he  mentions:  “In  the  female  division  of 
the  house,  we  have  this  year  commenced  the  employ- 
ment of  a lady  , who,  released  from  the  care  and 
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supervision  of  the  wards,  will  be  able  to  devote  the 
whole  of  her  time  as  a companion  to  the  patients  . . . 
when  required,  devoting  hours  of  a day,  or  even  whole 
days,  to  a single  patient.” 

In  1847  : “Further  reflection  and  observation  have 
confirmed  my  previous  impressions,  that  a larger 
number  of  companions  should  be  engaged  in  every 
Hospital  for  the  Insane.  The  duties  of  the  station  are 
of  a very  varied  character,  requiring  the  active  exer- 
cise of  the  best  qualities  of  head  and  heart.  . . . The 
value  of  this  arrangement  will  depend  very  much 
upon  the  selection  of  exactly  the  proper  kind  of  per- 
sons for  the  post.” 

In  1848,  in  i-eferring  again  to  teachers  and  com- 
panions, Dr.  Kirkbride  writes:  “If  properly  quali- 
fied, no  persons  can  add  more  essentially  to  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  insane — can  aid  more 
mateiially  in  carrying  out,  in  the  proper  spirit,  many 
of  the  directions  of  the  chief  medical  officer — prevent 
so  effectually  the  occurrence  of  difficulties  among  the 
patients,  or  between  them  and  their  attendants,  and 
secure  so  thorouo:hlv  to  all  interested,  the  conviction 
that  nothing  wrong  can  be  committed  by  any  one, 
and  no  duty  be  neglected,  without  certain  and  speedy 
detection. 

“We  continue  to  find  a single  individual  of  this 
class,  of  each  sex,  of  great  value,  in  our  scheme  of 
treatment,  and  the  extension  of  the  number,  so  as 
to  bring  their  influence  still  more  effectually  on  indi- 
vidual patients,  I regard  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant improvements  to  be  made  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  hospitals  for  the  insane.  In  carrying  out  any 
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enlarged  or  liberal  system  of  mental  treatment,  their 
aid  is  indispensable.” 

In  1861 : “Many  patients,  especially  when  first  en- 
tering a hospital,  should  have  particular  care  from 
such  persons  as  have  been  referred  to,  perhaps  for 
days  together.  These  companions,  released  entirely 
from  ordinary  ward  duties,  by  their  tact  and  perse- 
vering attentions,  may  do  much  to  give  to  patients 
pleasant  imjwessions  of  their  new  home,  and  pave  the 
way  for  a ready  acquiescence  in  what  may  he  neces- 
sary in  the  progress  of  the  case.” 

Dr.  Ivirkbride  found  it  difficult  to  secure  properly 
qualified  persons  for  the  important  post  of  com- 
panion. The  same  qualities  of  mind  and  heai-t  which 
win  greatest  success  in  missionary  work  one  must 
believe  would  he  as  fully  called  into  action,  and  as 
highly  rewarded  by  Heaven,  in  the  less  Avidely  known 
and  not  dii’ectly  religious,  hut  equally  self-denying- 
duties  of  a companion  for  the  insane. 

In  his  last  Report,  Dr.  Ivirkbride  Avi'ites  of  the  late 
Jonathan  Richards,  a former  steward  of  this  Institu- 
tion, Avho  left  a comfortable  home  and  labor  that  was 
pleasant,  to  engage  in  a work  of  great  toil  among  the 
Indians  : “ He  was  remarkable  everywhere  and  at  all 
times  for  his  courteous  manners,  his  pleasant  con- 
versation, the  genial  smile  ever  on  his  countenance, 
and  a manifestation  of  genuine,  unselfish  sympathy 
with  every  sufferer,  which  made  him  always  a wel- 
come visitor  among  the  patients.  In  my  large  ac- 
quaintance Avith  men,  I have  knoAvn  no  one  who  had 

more  traits  to  make  him  a desirable  companion  tor 
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the  patients  in  the  wards  of  a hospital  for  the  in- 
sane.” 

During  1841,  in  addition  to  all  the  labors  of  that 
year  of  organization,  he  prepared  a book  of  printed 
rules  for  the  attendants,  of  which  there  have  been 
subsequently  two  editions.  This  little  manual,  which 
has  had  value  and  influence  beyond  the  immediate 
field  for  which  it  was  designed,  is  of  itself  lasting 
proof  of  the  views  and  the  standard  of  this  Institu- 
tion from  its  beginning,  in  regard  to  attendants.  In 
the  first  Report  we  I’ead  : “Printed  rules  are  fur- 
nished to  the  attendants  when  entering  upon  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  and  to  which  they  are 
expected  to  conform  in  every  particular.  In  these 
rules,  and  on  frequent  occasions,  we  endeavor  to 
impi-ess  the  attendants  with  a true  view  of  the 
importance  and  responsibility  of  their  stations — to 
give  them  some  idea  of  the  principles  which  should 
govern  them  in  their  intercourse  with  the  patients, 
and  the  reasons  for  onr  different  regulations.  We 
insist  on  a mild  and  conciliatory  manner  under  all 
circumstances,  and  roughness  or  violence  we  never 
tolerate.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  simple  per- 
formance of  special  duties,  but  wish  to  see  an  active 
interest  felt  in  all  the  patients — a desire  to  add  to 
their  comfoi't,  and  to  advance  their  cure — judicious 
efforts  to  interest  or  amuse  them — a watchful  care 
over  their  conduct  and  conversation,  and  a constant, 
sympathizing  intercourse,  calculated  to  win  their 
attachment,  and  command  their  respect  and  confi- 
dence.” 

It  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  these  are  the  views 
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of  attendance  and  supervision  laid  down  in  this 
Institution  forty-three  years  ago.  The  “ unvarying 
kindness  and  sympathy”  which  were  “insisted  on,” 
and  the  patience  of  which  Dr.  Kirkbride  was  him- 
self the  example  through  this  long  period,  have 
ever  been  the  rule;  absolute  perfection,  indeed,  has 
not  been  found,  but  it  has  never  yet  been  found 
in  those  who  tend  the  insane  out  of  hospitals,  nor, 
indeed,  among  the  dearest  friends  and  relations  of 
the  insane  themselves.  There  has  ever  been  much 
unselfish  labor  each  year,  however,  that  enabled  Dr. 
Kirkbride  to  feel  as  he  did  when  he  wrote  at  a later 
time:  “I  have  also  the  satisl'action  to  be  able  to  re- 
port the  valuable  services  rendered  in  their  respec- 
tive departments  by  the  supervisors,  teachers,  attend- 
ants, and  others  connected  with  the  immediate  care 
of  the  patients.  Upon  the  care,  vigilance,  kindness, 
and  sympathy  of  all  these,  much  of  the  comfort  of 
the  insane  must  ever  depend.  To  give  all  these  in 
their  full  efficiency  requires  an  intelligent  mind,  a 
genuine  good  heart,  a temper  under  full  control,  and 
truly  Christian  principles;  wilfully  to  withhold  them 
ought  to  be  considered  ample  proof  of  a weak  mind 
and  vicious  jjrinciples,  with  a complete  forgetfulness 
of  that  Christian  motto  which  should  be  printed  in 
letters  of  gold  in  everv  institution  for  the  insane, 
‘All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.’  ” 

This  was,  indeed,  his  own  rule  of  conduct,  and 
those  employed  about  the  patients,  as  they  watched 
his  submission  of  self  in  all  points  to  this  law  of 
heavenly  love,  his  tenderness,  and  gentleness,  and 
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patience,  saw  also  the  beneficent  effects  of  his  ac- 
tions upon  the  sufferers  under  their  charge,  and  con- 
sciously and  unconsciously,  both  in  and  out  of  his 
presence,  many  of  them  to  a remarkable  degree,  fol- 
lowed his  methods  and  imitated  his  example. 

Eecetpts  axd  Expenditltees.  Free  Patients. 
— In  the  Peport  for  1845,  Dr.  Kirkbride  writes:  “To 
complete  the  history  of  the  first  five  years  of  this 
Hospital,  and  in  reply  to  numerous  inquiries  on  the 
subject,  an  abstract  of  the  total  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures of  all  kinds  has  been  carefully  prepared  by 
the  efficient  steward.”  Such  statements  were  after- 
wards presented  yearly  in  each  Report. 

This  memorial  would  be  incomplete  were  not  Dr. 
Kirkbride’s  connection  with  the  financial  history  of 
the  Institution  alluded  to.  In  this  important  part  of 
its  administration,  and  in  the  wise  use  of  its  moneys, 
the  crucial  tests  of  many  men  in  other  respects 
of  great  ability  and  noblest  impulses,  he  was  not 
found  wanting.  The  same  perseverance  and  hojie- 
fulness,  the  same  calm  foresight  and  prudence,  which 
he  exercised  as  a physician,  he  showed  also  here. 
His  principles  are  stated  in  1845:  “In  the  expendi- 
tures of  this  Hospital,  it  has  always  been  a rule  that 
everything  should  be  done  with  the  strictest  regard 
to  economy — to  that  true  economy,  which,  in  insti- 
tutions of  this  kind,  consists  in  never  spending  a 
dollar  without  a reasonable  expectation  of  its  being 
useful,  and  in  avoiding  waste  of  every  kind ; but  at 
the  same  time  making  a liberal  use  of  everv  means 
that  is  likely  to  promote  the  recovery  of  the  patients, 
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or,  when  that  is  not  possible,  to  give  them  the 
highest  degree  of  health,  happiness,  and  enjoyment, 
of  which  their  situation  is  susceptible. ” Much  of 
the  past  financial  prosperity  of  the  Hospital  is  dne 
to  the  large  administrative  ability  of  Dr.  Ivirkbride. 
It  must  be  noted,  that  of  late  exceedingly  large 
sums  have  been  unavoidably  expended  in  municipal 
improvements,  and  that  within  its  history  lies  also 
that  of  the  darkest  years  in  the  annals  of  onr  country, 
during  which  the  successful  financial  management 
of  such  a benevolent  institution  was  no  easy  task. 

When  the  wards  of  the  Hospital  were  full,  and 
the  idea  of  the  erection  of  a new  bnilding  sng- 
gested  itself  to  him,  the  enthnsiasm  in  the  project 
which  he  felt  himself,  he  succeeded  in  imparting  to 
others.  Many,  including  the  whole  Board  of  Mana- 
gers, threw  themselves  most  heartily  into  the  work 
of  raising  by  voluntary  subscriptions  the  $355,000 
needed  to  build  and  furnish  the  Department  for 
Males.  All  will  allow  that,  as  Dr.  Ivirkbride  origi- 
nated the  plan  of  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  so  it 
was  also  his  energy  and  devotion  which  eminently 
contributed  to  the  raising  of  this  large  sum,  and  to 
the  accomplishment  of  what  he  considered  the  great 
work  of  his  life — the  provision  of  a second  hospital 
for  this  Institution,  with  every  modern  improvement, 
and  the  advantages  of  a sepai'cite  bnilding  and  com- 
plete classification  for  each  sex. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  state  how 
the  land  and  the  original  buildings  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  Insane  were  obtained.  Dr.  Kirkbride 
writes  in  1866  : “ The  insane,  who  were  at  first  accom- 
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modated  in  a part  of  the  eastern  wing”  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,  “were  removed  to  the  western  on  its 
completion,  and  continued  to  occupy  this  portion  of 
the  structure,  as  well  as  various  detached  buildings  on 
the  same  side,  and  also  to  use  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  square  of  ground  on  which  the  Hospital 
stands,”  until  “ on  the  removal  of  the  insane,  all 
these  buildings  and  grounds  were  given  up  to  the 
Department  for  the  sick.  . . . Fortunately  the 

wise  foresight  of  the  early  Managers  of  the  Institution 
had  secured  various  vacant  lots  around  the  old  Hos- 
pital, at  a cost  of  rather  less  than  $10,000,  and  the 
proceeds  of  these,  which  in  principal  and  interest 
ultimately  amounted  to  $325,000,  the  contributors, 
Avith  great  unanimity,  directed  to  be  appropriated  to 
this  object.  The  lot  south  of  the  Hospital,  on  Pine 
Street,  was  subsequently  sold  for  about  $120,000,  and 
of  this  Slim  nearly  $60,000 — in  addition  to  the  $18,000 
already  used  to  alter  the  west  wing— were  expended 
on  the  City  Hospital,  and  the  remainder  added  to  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation.  So  that  for  what 
the  Depai'tment  for  the  Insane  I’eeeived  fi’om  these 
vacant  lots,  which  had  never  yielded  any  revenue,  it 
gave  up  moi’e  than  one-half  the  Hospital  buildings, 
more  than  tivo-thirds  of  the  square  of  ground  on 
Avhich  they  stand,  and  all  the  proceeds  of  the  south 
lot  just  1‘eferred  to.  . . . Beginning  ivith  ninety- 

four  patients  from  the  old  structure,  its  numbers 
gradually  increased,  till  every  part  of  its  ivards  was 
croAvded.  ...  It  Avas  then,  and  not  till  then, 
that  the  proposition  Avas  made  to  pnt  up  an  entirely 
new  and  additional  hospital.  . . . Coupled  Avith 
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this  recommendation  was  another,  that  great  as  it 
was  well  known  the  cost  would  be,  it  should  be  done 
without  any  resort  whatever  to  the  vested  funds  of 
the  corporation,  by  boldly  appealing  to  the  benevolent 
spirit  of  this  community  ; and  so  the  work  was  done. 
jS^ot  one  cent  of  the  capital  was  ever  taken  for  this 
purpose.” 

He  adds : “ The  Department  for  Males  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane  is  a monument 
to  the  liberality,  intelligence,  and  benevolence  of  our 
community.  "We  can  never  look  upon  it  without 
asking  that  the  spirit  from  which  it  sprang  may  ever 
be  prominent  among  us,  and  with  a conviction  that 
so  long  as  it  is  so,  when  properly  appealed  to,  it  will 
keep  the  Institution  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency.” 

Ft'ee  Patients. — In  1841,  Dr.  Ivirkbride  writes: 
“ In  addition  to  those  patients  who  pay  for  their 
hoard,  a limited  number  from  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia are  received  on  the  free  list,  and  supported  by  the 
Institution  without  charge  of  any  kind.”  In  1842  : 
“I  cannot  conclude  this  report,  without  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Board  to  the  great  good  effected  by 
the  free  list,  and  the  amount  of  suffering  annually 
relieved  by  it ;”  and,  in  1845,  in  reviewing  the  work 
of  five  years,  undei-  the  head  of  Benevotent  Character 
of  this  Hospital,  he  writes  at  greater  length : “ It  is  not 
only  a matter  of  interest  to  those  who  are  now  con- 
tributors to  the  Penusylvauia  Hospital,  and  to  the 
community — but  it  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  men 
of  a past  generation,  who  freely  gave  their  time  and 
money  in  fostering  it,  and  pi'omoting  its  prosperity 
— that  the  doings  of  this  branch  of  the  corporation. 
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towards  carrying  out  its  charitable  character,  should 
be  occasionally  adverted  to. 

“This  Hospital  offers  accommodations  to  all 
classes;  from  the  wealthy  it  expects  a liberal  remu- 
neration, for  it  is  well  known  that  the  highest  rates 
paid,  are  far  below  Avhat  would  be  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  anything  like  the  same  care  and  attention 
in  a private  situation,  and  these  are  commonly  glad 
to  give  all  that  the  Institution  evei‘  asks  for  its  ad- 
vantages. To  those  who  are  less  affluent,  and  who 
desire  less  special  attendance,  or  less  extensive  apart- 
ments, the  rate  of  course  is  proportionably  reduced, 
while  the  sum  paid  by  a large  number  has  really  been 
below  the  actual  average  cost  of  each  patient — no 
reference  being  made  to  the  original  cost  of  the  Hos- 
pital. In  addition  to  all  these,  the  Institution  has 
alwa}^s  received  a number,  proportioned  to  its  in- 
come— of  respectable  persons  in  indigent  circum- 
stances, as  beneficiaries,  and  who  partake  of  all  the 
essential  advantages  of  the  Institution  without 
charge  of  any  kind.  These  patients  are  known  as 
such,  only  to  the  officers  of  the  Institution.  The  By- 
Laws  require  that  these  individuals  should  always 
be  cases  of  insanity  of  recent  occurrence,  and  offering 
a reasonable  chance  for  restoration.  They  are  ad- 
mitted for  a limited  period,  and  if  found  to  be  im- 
proving, or  likely  to  improve  at  the  end  of  that  term, 
may  then  be  continued  till  their  restoration  is  com- 
plete.” 

The  Hospital  has  continued  thi’ough  all  these 
years  on  its  long  course  of  blessing.  “Purely  un- 
sectarian, it  receives  into  its  wards,  as  long  as  there 
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is  room,  the  mentally  afflicted  of  every  class,  profes- 
sion, or  creed,  without  regard  to  residence,  and,  as 
far  as  it  is  able,  dispenses  its  benefits  to  those  from 
onr  own  State,  not  blest  with  this  Avorld’s  goods,  as 
freely  as  to  those  who  seem  to  have  nothing  to  ask 
for  but  health.” 

To  Dr.  Kirkbride,  as  the  chief  officer  of  a great, 
benevolent  Institution,  was  granted  the  privilege  of 
dispensing  upon  the  worthy  poor  in  one  of  the  hea- 
viest of  afflictions,  the  sum  of  $570,255.47.  The  best 
comment  upon  this  statement  is  in  his  own  words : 
“ It  would  seem  to  require  a vast  amount  of  credulity, 
or  a very  perverted  judgment  to  believe  that  any 
institution  that  has  expended  such  a sum  on  free 
patients  is  selfish  in  its  objects.” 

In  the  Report  for  1879,  in  the  history  forming  part 
of  the  appendix,  he  writes : “ Whatever  the  Institu- 
tion has  received  for  board  or  medical  attendance  has 
been  expended  in  the  care  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
patients.  Beyond  its  receipts  from  this  source,  it 
has  expended  on  free  patients  and  those  unable  to 
pay  the  entire  cost  of  their  support,  in  thirty-nine 
years,  $159,996.36,*  derived  from  the  treasury  of  the 
corporation,  or  an  average  of  $4102.47  per  annum, 
being,  however,  considerably  less  than  the  interest 
yielded  by  what  the  care  of  the  insane  had,  pre- 
viously to  1841,  added  to  the  capital  stock  of  the 
corporation.  The  total  amount  expended  on  this 

* “During  the  same  period  the  Hospital  at  Eighth  and  Pine 
has  expended  on  indigent  patients,  from  the  same  source,  more 
than  $1,054,000.” 
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class,  in  these  thii’ty-nine  years,  was  $500,065.57,  or 
$12,822.19  per  annum. 

“ ]S^o  one  connected  with  the  Institution  has  any 
pecuniai-y  interest  in  its  income  or  in  the  receipts 
from  the  board  of  its  patients.” 

“It  will  thus  be  seen  that  all  this  provision  for 
‘the  care  and  cure  of  the  insane,’  the  relief  of  private 
families,  and  the  protection  of  the  community,  have 
been  secured  to  our  city  and  State  without  any  I'esort 
to  the  treasury  of  either.  JN^o  one  has  been  taxed 
to  aid  in  this  great  work.  What  has  been  received 
has  been  given  voluntarily.” 

“ It  is  felt  that  this  Institution  is  safe  in  relying,  as 
it  always  has  done,  on  the  benevolence  and  liberality 
of  private  citizens,  and  the  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  community  in  the  midst  of  which  it  does  its 
work,  for  whose  benefit  it  has  ever  been  conducted, 
and  who  are  specially  fortunate  in  having  it  just 
where  it  is,  easy  of  access,  with  unusual  facilities  for 
management  and  for  carrying  out  the  gi’eat  objects 
for  which  it  was  established.” 

Those  who  would  estimate  the  value  of  hospitals 
for  the  insane,  must  remember  that  to  Dr.  Kirkbride 
the  insane  meant,  not  only  the  rich  or  persons  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  but  also  the  indigent, 
who  with  small  homes  and  narrow  means  can  often 
make  no  adequate  provision  for  ordinaiy  illness. 
The  poor  he  had,  indeed,  always  with  him.  Hone 
loved  him  better,  or  appreciated  him  more  thoroughly, 
oi’  found  in  him  a better  friend,  than  his  poorest  and 
least  intellectual  patients;  his  time,  and  skill,  and 
sympathy  were  given  to  them  without  reserve.  His 
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whole  personality,  however,  his  courtesy  of  manner, 
the  sensitiveness  of  his  nature,  his  ready  tact  and 
sense  of  humor,  all  his  powers  of  mind,  never  seemed 
so  fully  called  into  play,  or  so  admirable  in  exercise, 
as  in  those  cases  where  acute  intelligence,  refinement, 
and  cultivation  combined  often  to  make  the  most 
difficult  and  the  most  exacting  of  the  many  difficult 
and  exacting  cases  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  In 
treating  the  former,  he  Avas  like  the  skilled  musician 
playing  with  depth  of  feeling,  a melody  in  itself  so 
sweet  and  varied,  that  nothing  more  skilful,  or  more 
beautiful,  can  be  fancied  until  Avith  greater  art  he 
renders  the  elaborate  composition,  through  Avhich 
runs  the  same  lovely  air, 

Xet  on  this  free  list,  so  precious  in  the  eyes  of  Him, 
who  counts  service  to  the  least  of  his  brethren  as 
done  unto  Himself,  were  at  times  the  names  of  those, 
Avho  Avere  among  the  most  refined  and  most  intel- 
lectual of  his  patients.  This  fact,  in  the  second  of 
the  old  Reports  we  are  studying  so  carefully,  is  one 
of  his  own  arguments  in  suggesting  to  the  rich  and 
the  benevolent,  the  possible  return  from  those  large 
gifts  which,  increasing  the  permanent  fund  of  the 
Institution,  Avill  enable  it  to  restore  to  reason  and 
to  society,  at  least  one  additional  patient,  for  every 
future  year  of  its  existence.  “ Besides,  insanity  is  of 
such  common  occurrence,  and  the  shipAvrecks  of  for- 
tune in  this  country  so  frequent,  that  no  man  avIio 
contributes  to  this  fund,  can  feel  sure  that  his  own 
descendants  may  not  be  among  those  Avho  may  claim 
its  assistance.  Such  has  already  been  the  case  in 
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more  than  one  instance  and  it  can  liardl}’"  fail  to  be 
of  frequent  occurrence.” 

At  Dr.  Kirkbride’s  funeral,  one  man  came  to  the 
meeting-house,  so  unkempt  and  so  rough,  that  those 
in  charge  at  the  door  hesitated  for  a moment  to 
admit  him.  “Let  me  in,  that  I may  see  his  face 
again,”  he  said,  “ I was  his  patient  once.” 

Association  of  Hospital  Superintendents. — 
In  1845,  Dr.  Kirkbiide  mentions  the  formation  of 
the  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of 
American  Institutions  for  the  Insane,  which  held  its 
first  session  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  autumn  of  1844, 
adding:  “The  best  interests  of  the  insane  can 
hardly  fiiil  to  be  promoted  by  the  cordiality  and 
good  feeling  which  exist  among  its  members,  the 
zeal  with  which  its  objects  are  advocated,  and  the 
friendly  rivalry  which  animates  each  one  to  be  fore- 
most in  advancing  the  permanent  welfare  of  all  who 
are  afflicted  with  mental  disease.”  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  this  Association,  and  its  President 
from  1862  to  1870.  Of  the  thiideen  superintend- 
ents present  at  the  first  meeting  but  two  are  now 
living,  and  only  one  still  remains  in  charge  of  an 
Institution. 

This  review  of  Dr.  Kirkbride’s  life  would  be 
incomplete  without  reference  to  the  estimate  which 
he  put  upon  the  results  of  this  Association.  In 
1875,  he  writes : “ The  establishment  of  the 

Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  in  1844, 
with  its  various  propositions  in  regard  to  the  con- 
struction and  organization  of  hospitals,  and  the 
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genei-al  management  of  the  insane,  all  or  nearly  all 
of  which  have  now  stood  the  test  of  a quarter  of  a 
century’s  trial,  in  connection  with  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  this  body  of  jDractical  men,  and  the  full  dis- 
cussion of  every  subject  appertaining  to  the  care  and 
well-being  of  this  afflicted  class,  has  been  one  of  the 
events  which  has  contributed  in  various  ways  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  the  insane,  and  to 
elevate  the  character  of  American  institutions  for 
their  treatment.”  In  1876:  “ It  can  hardly  be  called 
presumptuous  to  say  that  to  this  Association,  in  no 
small  measure,  is  to  be  attributed  the  real  pro- 
gress that  has  been  made  in  the  provision  for  the 
treatment  of  insanity,  and  in  the  character  of  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane  in  America,  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a century,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
but  that  it  is  from  this  same  source  that  genuine 
progress  will  originate  in  the  future.”  And,  in  1880: 
“ It  is  to  the  labors  of  these  men,  more  than  to  those 
of  any  others,  that  the  insane  are  to  look  for  the 
highest  development  of  a rational  and  humane  treat- 
ment, for  protection  from  all  crude  experiments,  and 
for  the  promotion  of  their  best  interests  in  every 
way.” 

After  these  statements,  which  show  the  strength 
of  his  hopes  for,  and  his  confidence  in,  the  future 
action  of  the  Association,  it  is  but  proper  to  put 
on  record  in  this  memorial,  the  principles  endorsed 
by  it,  upon  which  he  founded  these  opinions  of 
its  great  usefulness,  as  given  in  the  Report  for  1876. 
“ To  many  who  have  not  made  a special  study  of 
insanity  and  the  care  of  the  insane,  it  may  be  inte- 
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resting  and  profitable  to  know  some  of  the  more  pro- 
minent views  and  principles  of  this  Association,  as 
shown  in  its  proceedings  and  discussions.  . . 

“The  following  brief  utterances  of  opinion  will  be 
found  to  embrace  what  is  most  essential  for  recogni- 
tion, by  those  who  are  laboring  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  insane. 

1.  Insanity  is  a disorder  of  the  brain,  to  which, 
under  certain  eontingencies,  every  one  is  liable. 

2.  Pi-operly  and  promptly  treated,  in  its  early 
stages,  it  is  about  as  curable  as  most  other  serious 
diseases. 

3.  In  a great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  better  and 
more  successfully  treated  in  well-organized  institu- 
tions, than  at  home. 

4.  It  is  humanity,  economy,  and  expediency,  for 
every  State  to  make  ample  and  good  provision  for  all 
its  insane. 

5.  The  best  hospital, — best  built,  best  arranged, 
and  best  managed, — is  always  cheapest  in  the  end,  no 
matter  for  what  class  of  the  insane  it  is  intended. 

6.  All  hospitals,  for  any  class  of  the  insane,  should 
possess  everything  that  can  contribute  to  the  health, 
comfort,  and  restoration  of  their  patients. 

7.  Every  hospital  built  at  the  public  expense, 
while  having  all  these  traits,  should  yet  be  plain  but 
substantial  in  character,  in  good  taste  architecturally, 
but  avoiding  all  extravagant  embellishment,  or  un- 
necessary expenditures. 

8.  ]Mo  ventilation  that  is  not  forced  is  worthy  of 
the  name,  and  a perfect  system  of  heating  and  venti- 
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lation  is  never  to  be  omitted,  being  alike  sanitary, 
restorative,  and  economical. 

9.  i^o  expense  required  to  secure  all  that  has  been 
mentioned,  should  be  deemed  misplaced  or  injudi- 
cious, or  beyond  the  means  of  any  State  on  this 
continent. 

10.  A perfect  classification  is  indispensable  for 
proper  treatment,  but  there  should  always  be  a pro- 
tected connection  of  some  kind,  between  the  diflerent 
wards,  to  secure  efficient  supei  vision,  and  for  con- 
venient and  economical  management. 

11.  Except  for  special  forms  of  disease,  for  which 
they  may  be  desirable,  one-storied  buildings,  espe- 
cially of  a temporaiy  character,  have  many  disad- 
vantages without  corresponding  advantages. 

12.  Separate  hospitals  for  the  recent  and  chronic 
insane  are  not  to  be  recommended. 

13.  Overcrowding  hospitals  for  the  insane  is  an 
evil  of  serious  magnitude,  subvei’sive  of  good  order, 
perfect  discipline,  and  the  greatest  usefulness  of 
these  institutions  and  the  best  interest  of  the  insane. 

14.  Abundant  means  for  occupation,  amusement, 
and  all  that  comes  under  the  head  of  moral  treat- 
ment, should  be  pi’ovided  in  every  hospital. 

15.  As  little  restraint  as  possible  should  be  used, 
and  only  for  the  best  intei’ests  of  the  patient. 
Mechanical  restraint  may  be  necessary,  but  only  as 
a remedy,  and  under  the  dii  eetion  of  the  chief  medi- 
cal officer. 

16.  The  insane  should  never  be  kept  in  alms- 
houses, nor  in  penal  institutions. 

17.  Insane  cilminals  should  not  be  treated  in 
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ordinary  State  hospitals,  nor  in  separate  buildings  on 
their  grounds,  but  in  structures  specially  provided, 
in  other  localities. 

18.  Under  the  control  of  a board  of  managers  or 
trustees,  the  physician  and  supei’intendent  should  be 
the  chief  executive  officer,  serving  during  good  be- 
havior, with  a compensation  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  devote  his  whole  time  to  his  duties.  He  should 
have  the  nomination  of  all  other  officers,  with  entire 
control  of  the  medieal,  moral,  and  dietetic  treatment 
of  the  patients,  and  the  unrestricted  power  of  ap- 
pointment and  discharge  of  all  persons  employed  in 
their  care ; all  other  forms  of  management  that  have 
been  tried,  having  proved  failures, 

19.  Appointments  from  political  motives  are  to  be 
especially  deprecated  as  a dangerous  departure  from 
that  sound  laile,  which  should  govern  every  appoint- 
ing  power,  of  seeking  the  best  men,  irrespective  of 
every  other  consideration. 

20.  The  most  efficient  form  of  supervision  for  a 
hospital  for  the  insane,  securing  alike  the  best  in- 
terests  of  the  institution,  the  patients,  and  the  com- 
munity, is  a board  of  trustees  or  managers,  of  high 
personal  character,  having  enlightened  views,  and 
Avith  ample  time  to  devote  to  frequent  visits  and  a 
thorough  discharge  of  their  duties.” 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  Association  and  the 
first  Reports  carry  us  back  to  the  time,  when  in  the 
relief  experienced  by  families  in  the  provision  for  their 
afflicted  ones,  there  was  as  a rule  only  a public  feel- 
ing of  confidence  and  interest  to  stimulate  the  self- 
denying  labors  of  its  members.  Such  a system  of 
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treatment  as  that  inauo-urated  in  this  Institution  gave 
indeed  a new  character  to  the  care  of  the  insane, 
and  between  Dr.  Kirkbi-ide’s  earliest  and  his  latest 
efforts  in  his  reports,  to  educate  public  opinion  and 
to  correct  its  errors,  there  are  suggestive  contrasts 
to  those  who  have  watched  the  currents  of  popular 
prejudice,  and  who  are  aware  that  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  moment  has  been  characterized  by  acute 
observers  as  one  of  general  mistrust  of  private 
motives,  and  of  the  good  faith  of  corporations. 

Much  that  has  been  said  of  Dr.  Kirkbride’s  pa- 
tience, skill,  and  wisdom  is  also  applicable  to  other 
laborers  in  this  arduous  held,  and  it  has  been 
an  inspiring  thought  in  speaking  of  his  completed 
duties,  to  know  that  many  who  are  most  likely  to 
read  this  memorial,  can  fully  enter  into  and  sympa- 
thize with,  both  the  trials  and  the  triumphs  of  a 
faithful,  self-sacrihcing  superintendent  of  a Hospital 
for  the  Insane.  ^lor  can  this  brief  notice  of  the 
Association  be  more  htly  concluded  than  by  the 
words  of  a distinguished  author,  himself  a member 
of  the  medical  profession,  in  a letter  written  to  Dr. 
Kirkbride  some  years  ago : “ How  many  admirable 
men  you  have  had  devoted  to  that  most  important, 
difficult,  and  profoundly  interesting  department  in 
which  you  have  practised  so  long  and  so  Avell !” 

Reports,  and  Persoxal  Recollectioxs. — 
In  his  fourth  Report,  Dr.  Kirkbride  speaks  of  the 
practice  of  publishing  reports  of  the  operations  of 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane  having  then  become  nearly 
universal,  and  adds,  “the  results  of  enlightened 
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treatment,  and  the  conclnsions  of  those  who  make 
insanity  a study,  are  as  likely  to  promote  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause  as  anj^thing  that  can  be  writ- 
ten.” The  Reports  of  every  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
in  this  country  and  of  many  abroad  were  sent  to  him. 
He  read  them  all,  generally  making  it  a I'ule  to  do 
so  immediately  on  their  receipt,  so  that  the  remem- 
brance, is  distinct  of  seeing  him  seat  himself  after 
the  coming  of  the  afternoon  mail,  in  a chair  near  one 
of  the  w'estern  window  , report  in  hand. 

His  own  long  series  I'emains  not  only  a history  of 
this  Institution  and  a memorial  of  his  work,  but  as  a 
whole  these  Reports  form  a most  practical  treatise  ou 
insanity,  deserving  the  attention  of  the  general  reader, 
as  well  as  of  the  medical  student.  They  give  also 
indirectly,  a picture  of  public  opinion  in  regard  to 
insanity  and  its  treatment  during  the  peilod  of  their 
publication.  In  the  ditferent  phases  of  the  subject 
taken  up  from  year  to  yeai’,  it  is  seen  where  Di‘.  Kirk- 
bride,  as  an  experimental  teacher,  felt  his  knowledge 
likely  to  be  of  most  avail.  They  are,  with  the  book 
on  Plospitals  for  the  Insane,  his  principal  literary 
works.  Many  even  of  his  friends  are  probably 
unaware  how  widely  they  were  circulated,  how  often 
they  were  sought  for,  or  how  thoroughly  they  were 
read,  from  year  to  year,  by  earnest  students  anxious 
to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  results  of  expe- 
rience on  one  of  the  most  widely  discussed  and  most 
important — yet  often  misunderstood  and  misrepre- 
sented— topics  of  the  time. 

He  was  naturally  fond  not  only  of  the  manual 
task  of  writing,  which  he  pei’foi'ined  most  rapidly. 
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but  also  of  o-ivinof  utterance  to  his  thouofhts  on 
paper;  he  wrote  good  English,  and  had  as  part  of  his 
mental  endowment,  the  power  of  clear  and  correct, 
and  often  beautiful  expression.  But  this  was  a 
native  gift  unlike  that  for  building  or  for  mechanics, 
for  management  of  general  affairs  or  for  personal  in- 
fluence, which  his  high  idea  of  duty  bade  him  partly 
to  restrain  rather  than  to  develop  to  the  utmost. 
“I  cannot  feel  it  right  to  shut  myself  up  to  write,” 
he  would  say,  and  sometimes  “I  wish  I could  think 
that  duty  allowed  me  to  deny  m\^self  to  those  who 
ask  to  see  me,  hut  I have  never  felt  I could  do  so, 
even  when  I have  writing  on  hand,”  and  therefore  it 
became  second  nature  to  write  not  as  an  author,  hut 
as  the  physician  and  superintendent  ready  to  answer 
every  call. 

It  must  then  he  remembered  that  these  Reports 
were  penned,  not  in  the  seclusion  of  the  student’s 
closet,  nor  as  the  fruit  of  that  retirement  which 
often  produces  fair  hut  untried  theories,  false  to 
philanthi-opy  because  untrue  to  experience,  hut  by 
one  fresh  from  the  hourly  duties  which  pressed  upon 
him,  testifying  of  what  he  saw,  and  speaking  of  what 
he  knew.  His  exhortations  to  kindness  and  con- 
sideration, and  practical  wisdom,  in  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  insane,  both  acute  and  chronic,  his 
descriptions  of  the  high  character  needed  in  persons 
occupying  any  position  in  an  institution  specially 
provided  for  these  sufferers,  were  written  in  moments 
snatched  from  his  unceasing  labors,  and  perhaps 
just  after  having  his  patience  and  his  tenderness 
sorely  tried  in  soothing  the  irritable,  or  comforting 
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the  sad,  or  calming  the  excited,  or  possibly,  and 
this  was  still  more  trying,  after  being  made  griev- 
ously aware  that  much  of  the  best  aid  he  could  secure 
in  his  great  task  was,  at  times,  sadly  below  his  ideal. 
Indeed  it  was  a frequent  remaik,  that  he  never  had 
any  trouble  in  managing  the  insane,  but  that  his  only 
difficulties  lay  in  the  management  of  the  sane.  After 
his  return  to  his  own  home  from  his  duties  at  the 
Hospital,  the  interruptions  to  his  literary  work  and 
to  his  correspondence,  which  often  involved  much 
serious  thought,  and  of  which  fi'om  first  to  last  he 
took  unaided  charge,  answering  with  his  own  hand 
every  letter  of  every  kind  requiring  a reply,  were 
almost  endless. 

Fidends  of  patients  came  for  inquiry  or  to  seek 
merely  the  comfort  his  words  afforded,  applicants  for 
the  position  of  attendant  sought  hin),  brother  physi- 
cians called  to  talk  over  some  obscure  case,  husbands 
or  wives,  brothers  or  sisters,  parents  or  children, 
brought  their  afflicted  dear  ones  to  ask  his  coun- 
sel in  their  need — such  visits  often  requiring  a 
long  and  separate  inteiwiew  with  each  party — me- 
chanics came  to  seek  their  orders  about  the  building 
or  the  improvements  continually  on  hand,  patients, 
nurses,  employes,  or  officers  from  the  Hospital  asked 
his  quick  decision  upon  some  knotty  point,  the  deci- 
sion not  always  shutting  off  subsequent  discussion. 

It  is  a curious  fact  in  this  life  of  much  correspond- 
ence and  other  work  with  the  pen,  that  neither  at  the 
Hospital,  nor  in  his  own  home,  had  he  a spot  exclu- 
sively his  own,  where  either  in  study  or  consultation 
could  he  be  sure  of  not  being,  at  least,  looked  in  upon. 
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by  those  with  whom  he  shared  his  right  to  each 
apartment.  In  planning  the  Department  for  Males, 
having  felt  the  need  himself  so  much  of  such  a place, 
he  carefully  provided,  in  addition  to  the  larger  office, 
an  entirely  private  office  for  the  physician  imme- 
diately in  charge.  At  the  Department  for  Females, 
near  which  he  lived,  there  was  no  such  provision,  and 
every  room  in  the  centre  building  was  imperatively 
needed  for  general  purposes. 

His  library  at  his  own  house,  was  also  the  dining- 
room and  the  favorite  room  of  the  home;  there  stood 
his  desk  and  chair;  there  he  wrote,  and  planned,  and 
thouo^ht;  there  his  older  children  centred  all  the 
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sweetest  and  most  sacred  memories  of  their  early 
lives;  there  in  later  }mars  his  younger  children  and 
his  grandchildren,  never  dreaming  of  causing  annoy- 
ance, for  annoyance  was  never  shown  or  expressed, 
came  to  play  unchecked,  and  to  seek  the  unfailing 
sunshine  of  his  presence.  “ You  never  disturb  me, 
you  never  disturb  me,”  was  the  answer  to  any  apology 
for  seemingly  ill-timed  interruption  on  the  part  of 
the  older  members  of  the  family.  His  sympathy 
was  so  ready  in  every  enjoyment,  in  every  vexation, 
his  judgment  so  ripe  in  every  household  decision, 
that  even  the  burden  of  the  little  things  of  family 
life — from  which  some  men  of  large  responsibility 
shrink  rightfully  as  an  irritating  addition  to  their 
weightier  cares — was  brought  to  him.  How  could 
one  help  carrying  even  trifling  troubles  to  such 
patient  ears,  how  could  oue  resist  craving  the  sym- 
pathy of  those  tender  eyes,  how  could  one  wait  for 
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his  rarely  unoccupied  moments  to  ask  his  wise  and 
soothing  counsel  ? 

Yet  notwithstanding  his  wonderful  gift  in  the  man- 
agement  of  the  housekeeping  of  the  Avards,  so  that 
report  said,  “Dr.  Kirkbi’ide  never  fails  to  see  when  a 
counterpane  is  laid  crooked  on  a bed,”  and  his  eye 
was  most  quick  to  detect  the  least  want  of  cleanliness 
at  the  Hospital,  in  his  own  home,  criticism,  unfavor- 
able criticism,  was  unknown.  At  table,  complaints 
of  food  which  chanced  to  be  improperly  pi’epared, 
were  more  distasteful  to  him  than  the  unsavory 
dish.  “Why  speak  of  anything  which  does  not  suit 
you,  it  requires  little  discernment  to  perceive  that  an 
article  is  poorly  cooked?” — and  so  his  taste  was 
learned,  not  through  fault-finding  but  by  the  food 
left  untouched  upon  his  plate.  His  hours  for  meals 
were  never  materially  changed.  “ People  know 
when  they  can  find  me  at  home,”  was  the  imperative 
reason  for  keeping  the  early  dinner  hour  chosen  in 
1841.  For  twenty-five  years  he  breakfasted  in 
summer  and  in  winter  at  half-past  six,  and  coming 
down  at  that  time  his  famil}^  almost  always  found 
him  at  his  desk.  As  may  be  inferred  fi’om  his  early 
rising,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring  early  also.  He 
writes:  “Abundant  experience  justifies  the  opinion 
that  regular  and  early  hours  for  sleep  will  do  more 
than  all  othei-  causes  combined,  to  enable  any  one  with 
no  special  constitutional  advantages,  to  undergo  for 
long  periods,  much  physical  and  especially  great  men- 
tal labor,  Avith  all  the  depressing  influences  that  every 
life  is  exposed  to,  without  serious  injury.”  KnoAving 
the  labor  he  was  called  to  undergo  each  day,  he 
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made  it  a matter  of  principle  almost  invariably  to 
stop  all  mental  work,  no  matter  how  engrossing,  at 
or  a little  after  ten  o’clock.  His  usual  hour  of 
return  from  the  Hospital  was  nine  o’clock,  frequently 
half-past,  so  that  he  took  but  a small  part  of  the 
evening  for  his  own. 

When  others  complained  of  weariness,  he  bus  been 
heard  to  say,  “ I am  always  tired  at  night,  I have 
scarcely  ever  known,  what  it  was  not  to  be  so;”  hut 
of  the  irritability  of  which  many  are  conscious  as  a re- 
sult of  great  fatigue,  he  acknowledged  himself  utterly 
ignorant.  His  strong  will  and  his  command  of  his 
powers  of  mind  were  shown  in  the  manner  of  seeking 
repose.  “I  have  long  made  it  a habit,”  he  said,  in 
counselling  those  who  complained  of  inability  to 
sleep,  “to  stop  thinking  the  moment  my  head 
touches  the  pillow ; had  I not  done  so,  I should 
never  have  been  able  to  pei-form  the  work,  or  to 
endure  trials  or  the  fatigue  I have  undergone.”  At 
the  close  of  long  days  of  varied  and  often  harassing 
mental  and  physical  labor,  after  commending  in 
silent  devotion  himself,  his  family,  and  his  work,  to 
the  care  of  the  God  who  never  slumbers,  it  seemed 
as  if  forthwith  an  answer  came  to  his  petitions,  in 
that  sweet  and  continuous  sleep  He  giveth  His  be- 
loved, which  in  this  busy  age,  through  disregard  of 
natural  laws,  is  too  often  forfeited  by,  rather  than 
denied  to,  the  beloved. 

Some  of  these  are  homely  details,  but  when  the 
strong  light  of  home,  falling  on  a life  of  public  ser- 
vice, discloses  only  beauty,  it  is  right  to  draw  the 
curtain  and  reveal  its  rare  perfection.  And  so  it  was 
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that  the  old  house  in  which  he  lived,  bright  and 
cheerful  as  it  is  with  its  many  windows,  whoever 
might  be  within  it,  seemed  to  grow  dull  and  empty 
when  he  left  it,  and  to  be  brighter  and  more  full  of 
joy  when  he  returned,  thus  his  home-coming  several 
times  a day  from  the  Hospital  was  ever,  to  young 
and  old,  a fresh  and  conscious  happiness. 

But  the  peculiar  feeling  of  restfulness  and  help 
in  the  mere  knowledge  of  his  being  near,  was  pro- 
bably never  so  fully  realized  by  any,  as  by  his 
female  patients.  The  mere  report  in  the  morning 
that  Dr.  Kirkbride  was  absent  for  the  day,  caused  a 
strange  sense  of  loss  ; his  short  yearly  vacations,  only 
twice  during  his  long  service,  prolonged  to  four  weeks, 
and  generally  lasting  but  three  or  less  than  three, 
were  weeks  when  personal  troubles  were  hai’dest  to 
bear,  and  delusions  of  the  mind  most  consciously 
painful;  while  his  return,  even  to  those  with  whom 
insanity  meant  blackest  despair,  brought  an  emotion 
more  nearly  akin  to  glad  relief  than  any  other  the  suf- 
ferers knew.  It  may  chance  that  some  who  read  these 
words  in  the  sunlight  of  reason,  and  the  happiness 
of  home,  will  recall  the  feelings  just  described,  and 
will  remember  how  often  they  and  their  fellow- 
patients  gave  them  expression.  A lady,  living  in 
England,  who  spent  but  a day  or  two  in  his  home 
some  years  ago,  wrote  lately : “ I suppose  no  one 
ever  came  aci’oss  Dr.  Kirkbride,  even  for  as  short  a 
time  as  I did,  without  feeling  a presence  of  goodness 
and  kind  wisdom,  it  did  one  good  to  be  near.  One 
did  not  need  to  be  sick  in  mind  to  acknowledge  his 
healing,  strengthening  power.”  This  is,  indeed. 
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true;  but  to  the  insane,  this  healing,  strengthening 
power  was  priceless  in  its  influence.  One,  not  long 
since  his  patient,  writes:  “I  have  never  known  any 
one  whose  presence  commanded  such  reverence  and 
love.  It  was  only  the  other  night,  I woke  in  great 
fright ; I was  too  frightened  to  call,  hut  I suddenly 
thought  of  Dr.  Kii-kbride,  and,  as  I thought,  it 
seemed  to  me,  that  I could  see  him  distinctly  though 
the  room  was  dark,  and  immediately  I felt  that  peace 
and  freedom  from  danger  that  Dr.  Kirkbride  always 
inspired.” 

Great  as  was  the  interest  he  took  in  directing  the 
building  and  improvements  of  the  place,  and  great 
as  was  his  ability  in  these  respects,  it  was  within 
the  wards  that  he  found  his  chief  delight,  and  there 
also  that  the  strength  and  the  graces  of  his  nature 
showed  themselves  most  clearly.  In  1819,  he  wrote : 
“The  buildings  of  the  Hospital  being  now  com- 
pleted, the  undersigned  looks  forward  with  great 
satisfaction  to  the  increased  amount  of  time,  which 
he  hopes  to  bo  able  to  give  to  the  interior  of  the 
establishment,  and  to  perfecting  the  means  of  re- 
storing mental  and  physical  health,  and  smoothing 
somewhat  the  rough  places  on  the  road  of  life,  of 
those  who  must  look  to  this  spot  as  their  earthly 
home.”  To  know  him  thoroughly,  one  needed  to 
see  him  in  the  wards  surrounded  by  those  to  whom 
his  life  was  devoted.  Perhaps,  also,  none  knew  him 
so  well,  or  so  thoroughly  appreciated  his  power  over 
the  insane,  as  those  restored  to  reason  under  his 
care;  for  they  had  felt  and  realized  in  themselves  the 
effects  which  others  had  only  seen.  IsTone  prized  so 
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truly  the  value  of  his  words  and  even  of  his  looks,  as 
those  who  in  the  sore  distress  of  mental  sufFerinof  and 
despair,  or  amid  the  vagaries  of  a disordered  intellect, 
had  felt  the  soothing,  calming  influence  of  a spirit 
which,  whatever  its  inward  strimjrles  mig-ht  have 
been,  gave  to  othei’s  the  impression  in  all  outward 
show  of  speech,  and  look,  and  tone,  that  it  had 
reached  a centre  of  repose. 

How  conscientiously  from  the  first  Dr.  Kirkbride 
exercised  this  personal  ministry,  more  potent,  perhaps, 
in  itself  than  the  many  remedial  agencies  gathered 
within  this  Institution,  such  sentences  as  the  follow- 
ing, taken  from  the  earliest  Reports,  give  a clear  idea: 
“At  the  visit  of  the  Physician  and  his  assistant, 
which  commences  at  half-iiast  8 o’clock  in  the  winter, 
and  at  8 o’clock  during  the  summer,  every  patient  is 
seen  and  spoken  to — unless  there  is  some  special 
reason  for  iin  exception.”  “I^o  favorable  opportunity 
is  neglected  for  personal  intercourse  with  the  pa- 
tients, and  for  free  and  friendly  conversation  on  any 
subject  in  which  they  are  interested;  not  excepting, 
in  many  instances,  theii-  own  cases  and  their  own 
peculiarities  or  those  of  their  neighbors.  Discrimina- 
tion is,  of  course,  to  be  observed  in  this,  as  in  every 
othei’  matter  connected  with  the  insane;  with  some 
few  patients,  it  is  advisable  that  no  allusion  to  the 
character  of  their  disease  should  ever  be  made  ; but 
with  others,  advantage  results  from  a different  course. 
Many,  by  a free  and  candid  conversation  on  the 
whole  subject,  are  taught  to  take  a correct  view  of 
their  disease — to  look  upon  it  as  upon  many  other 
afflictions  to  which  all  are  liable,  and  not  as  a hope- 
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less  one,  nor  as  one  so  terrible  that  all  allusion  to  it 
must  be  carefully  avoided.”  “The  officers  endeavor 
never  to  let  a favorable  opportunity  for  direct  mental 
treatment  pass  unimproved.” 

To  those  familiar  with  his  marvellous  persever- 
ance, and  acquainted  with  his  methods  of  unwearied 
effort  in  long  conversations  with  his  patients,  there 
is  much  that  is  suggestive  in  these  quotations.  Very 
many  traditions  of  his  personal  services  to  those 
entrusted  to  his  care,  in  which  the  peculiar  charm 
and  the  invariably  refined  politeness  of  his  manner 
bear  no  inconspicuous  part,  will  ever  cling  to  the 
scene  of  these  ministrations. 

This  seems  the  place  to  speak  of  Dr.  Kirkbride’s 
outward  appearance,  which  was  in  keeping  with  his 
inner  nature.  Of  medium  height,  i-ather  below  than 
above  it ; slight  in  form  in  earlier  life,  in  later  years 
he  was  somewhat  stouter.  His  hands  and  feet  were 
small,  his  step  wonderfully  quick  and  elastic.  His 
face  not  handsome,  but  with  marked  features ; his 
nose  characteristic,  and  unusual,  but  excellent;  his 
mouth  in  expression  of  will-power  most  decided,  but 
also  most  pure  and  gentle;  his  eyes,  perhaps  the 
most  distinctive  feature  of  a fiice  in  which  on  ex- 
amination every  featui’e  was  noticeable,  so  deeply 
set  beneath  an  overhanging  brow,  that  many  thought 
them  dark  or  even  black,  were  in  reality  blue,  and 
by  no  means  of  the  darkest  shade.  They  were  very 
bright  and  clear,  and  in  them  tenderness  was  con- 
stant, in  moments  of  emotion  they  grew  brighter 
with  love  or  pity,  in  merriment  they  often  sparkled. 
His  brow  was  unusually  broad  and  full,  and  in  youth 
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was  partly  covered  by  thick  black  hair,  which  for 
many  years  had  been  much  thinner,  and  tinged  with 
gray.  Some  persons,  seeing  him  without  acquaint- 
ance, failed  to  perceive  anything  specially  marked  or 
striking  in  this  man  of  middle  stature,  but  to  others, 
bis  face  immediately  disclosed  the  traits  of  an  un- 
usual character,  elevated  above  ordinary  humanity, 
and  those  who  knew  him  best  and  loved  him  most, 
found  his  face  beautiful  as  the  perpetual  revealer  of 
the  beauty  of  his  soul. 

Memorial  I^^otices. — Thus  far  the  subjects  of  the 
different  divisions  of  this  memorial  have  been  taken 
almost  invariably  from  Dr.  Kirkbride’s  first  Report. 
In  1854,  in  the  description  of  the  life  and  character 
of  Jacob  G.  Morris,  the  lamented  Manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  who  was  lost  in  the  steamer 
Arctic,  we  find  the  first  of  those  memorial  recoi’ds 
which  he  afterwards  so  frequently  included  in  his 
reports.  Had  his  own  life  been  spared,  the  heading 
Iisr  Memoriam  would  not  have  been  omitted  from 
the  Report  for  1883,  for  the  past  year  has  seen  the 
removal  by  death  of  four  individuals  who  stood  in 
peculiar  relations  both  to  the  Hospital  and  to  himself. 
In  such  relations,  indeed,  that  certain  aspects  of 
Di\  Kirkbride’s  character,  or  certain  features  of  his 
work,  seem  to  group  themselves  natui'ally,  with 
remembrances  of  these  friends  who  like  him  were 
called  away  during  this  sad  year.  As  vignettes 
sometimes  surround  a larger  jjictui’e,  illustrating 
and  explaining  its  meaning,  or  as  from  the  different 
chapels  of  a cathedral,  varying  views  of  the  greater 
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building  are  seen,  so,  brief  memorial  notices  find 
their  places  in  this  longer  sketch 

Shortly  after  Dr.  Kirkbride’s  illness  began, 
Samuel  Mason,  Manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital from  1855,  died  in  April  last  at  an  advanced 
age.  We  can  imagine  how  vividly  the  pen  of  the 
former  would  have  described  the  traits  of  his  char- 
acter, and  the  vigorous  frame  which  only  a year  or 
two  before  the  close  of  a long  life,  had  learned  what 
sufiering  is,  and  which  passed  fourscore  without  the 
memory  of  a single  day  of  illness.  It  would  have 
spoken  of  the  concern  he  felt,  as  a Manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  for  the  welfare  of  this  De- 
partment, and  would  have  told  what  strength  of 
mind  and  body  were  given  to  tbe  interests  of  this 
Institution. 

Dr.  Kirkbride  was  never  more  happy  in  expres- 
sion than  when  depicting  the  characteristics  of  his 
friends;  scattered  through  the  Peports,  as  already 
said,  are  commemorative  sketches,  both  graphic  and 
beautiful,  of  those  who  have  been  connected  with 
the  Hospital.  He  had  in  him  a large  capacity  for 
friendship,  and  for  inspiring  it  in  others.  Calm  as 
he  was  in  outward  manner,  and  usually  most  reserved 
in  the  uttei’ance  of  his  inward  feelings,  the  still 
Avaters  of  his  heart  ran  through  a deep,  broad  channel. 
Those  who  knew  him  most  intimately  were  sometimes 
almost  startled  by  proof  of  the  intensity  of  his  affec- 
tions. It  has  been  said  of  him  with  truth,  “few  had 
so  many  friends.”  Men  of  the  most  differing  traits 
spoke  of  him  as  “a  most  lovable  man.”  The  nurse 
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who  tended  him  through  the  last  months  of  illness, 
said:  “I  never  knew  a man  so  lovely.” 

The  breadth  of  his  nature  showed  itself  most  clearly 
when  entering,  through  his  second  mari-iage,  an 
unusually  large  family  connection,  made  up  of  per- 
sons of  widely  differing  ages,  he  opened  his  heart  to 
each,  as  if  in  the  vow  to  love  and  cherish  one,  he 
had  included  all.  He  had  his  reward,  if  love  is  worth 
the  having.  At  his  funeral,  they  mourned  for  him 
as  their  own,  and  the  sod  is  still  fresh  upon  his 
grave,  when  from  one  entitled  to  speak  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  them  all,  come  the  words:  “You  know 
how  much  we  all  loved  and  cheidshed  him.” 

His  power  of  winning  friendship  was  great,  and 
so  also  was  his  faith  in  his  fidends.  He  was  never 
known  willingly  to  speak  evil  of  any  man,  but  to 
refer  to  the  wrong-doing  of  a friend  was  real  and 
acute  pain,  almost  a torture,  never  voluntarily 
endured.  With  a nature  at  once  so  sensitive,  and  so 
strong,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  was  his  general  course 
in  political  questions.  He  prized  most  deeply  the 
privilege  and  the  right,  as  well  as  the  purity  of  the 
ballot.  A Whig  up  to  the  time  of  the  war,  he  re- 
mained always  afterwards  a Kepublican,  his  motives 
as  sincere,  his  love  of  reform  as  earnest,  as  those  of 
men  who  endeavor  to  advance  by  breaking  through 
party  lines.  To  him  it  was  impossible  from  the  very 
constitution  of  his  nature,  so  long  as  he  believed  in 
the  principles  upon  which  the  party  was  founded, 
not  to  trust  to  the  sources  of  purity  and  progress 
still  within  it,  and  to  seek  reform  while  keeping  true 
to  the  ranks. 
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During  his  long  life,  and  in  his  many  relations 
■with  men,  and  through  his  position  of  authority  and 
of  service,  he  had  often  to  receive  into  his  own 
breast  the  shafts  which,  save  for  his  true  friendship, 
would  have  pierced  others,  but  the  deepest  wounds 
he  ever  received  were  fi’om  those  which  he  believed 
aimed  at  the  best  interests  and  the  future  welfare 
of  the  insane,  those  afflicted  friends  to  whom  he  gave 
all  the  energies  of  his  life.  His  last  years,  and  in- 
deed his  last  weeks  of  active  duty,  were  not  spared 
such  wounds. 

A few  months  before  Dr.  Kirkbride  came  with  his 
family  to  the  old  mansion,  so  long  his  home,  John 
Heilley,  gardener  of  the  Institution,  and  entrusted 
under  Dr.  Kirkbride’s  direction  with  the  work  upon 
the  grounds,  moved  into  one  of  the  houses  on  the 
Hospital  property,  in  the  lane  leading  from  the  ontei’ 
entrance  on  Haverford  Street.  Here  he  brought  his 
family;  here  all  but  one  of  his  children  were  born  ; 
and  here  he  died  on  the  Idth  of  October  last.  In 
1843,  we  read ; “ The  garden  has  continued  to  be  one 
of  our  best  means  of  employing  patients  in  the  open 
air,  and  as  a remedy  it  has  been  used  extensively  and 
very  satisfactorily.  It  not  only  furnishes  us  with  an 
abundance  of  the  finest  vegetables,  generally,  freshly 
gathered,  the  morning  they  are  used,  but  supplies  us 
with  a kind  of  labor  available  for  more  patients  than 
any  other,  being  sufficiently  light,  interesting,  and 
with  much  variety. 

“An  out-door  attendant  makes  it  his  regular  busi- 
ness, immediately  after  breakfast,  to  invite  such  of 
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the  patients  as  are  suitable,  or  for  whom  this  form  of 
exercise  has  been  prescribed,  to  accompany  him  to 
the  gai'den,  and  to  engage  in  such  labor  as  may  be 
most  congenial  to  their  tastes.  The  attendant  works 
with  the  patients,  encourages  them,  and  endeavoi’s 
in  every  way  to  be  an  example  to  those  under  his 
care.  When  one  company  becomes  fatigued,  they 
are  always  allowed  to  retire  and  another  to  take  their 
places.” 

In  1844,  w^e  find  : “ One  of  the  most  pleasant  sights 
about  the  Institution,  during  the  summer,  has  been 
the  large  body  of  patients  I’egularly  and  cheerfully 
employed  in  the  different  kinds  of  horticulture  most 
congenial  to  their  tastes,  and  always  having  in  their 
number,  some  just  starting  in  their  convalescence, 
and  others,  by  their  steady  and  pleasant  occupation, 
with  great  certainty,  confirming  their  restoration.” 

Ill  this  little  tribute  to  the  long  and  faithful  ser- 
vice of  John  Reilley,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  in  the 
horticultural  shows  of  thiity  years  ago,  prizes  were 
often  o-iven  for  the  remarkable  excellence  of  vegreta- 
bles  raised  in  the  Hospital  garden.  He  was  in  his 
usual  health  until  after  Dr.  Kirkbride’s  illness  began. 
During  the  past  summer  he  became  very  feeble,  but 
continued  his  duties  until  within  a week  before  his 
death.  Dr.  Ivirkbride’s  precarious  state  was  such 
that  it  was  thought  unwise  to  tell  him  of  the  break- 
ing of  a link  connected  with  so  many  associations  of 
the  past. 

The  side  windows  of  the  larger  house  within  the 
grounds  look  out  upon  the  gardener’s  home.  In 
each  dw^elling,  for  the  long  period  of  forty-three 
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years,  the  varyinp^  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  family 
it  sheltered  have  been  enacted. 

These  pages  nnist  briefly  speak  of  the  death  of  one 
■who  was  moi’e  than  once  entirely  restored  to  health 
under  Dr.  Ivirkbride’s  care,  and  who,  bearing  openly 
the  most  noble  testimony  in  various  ways  to  tlie 
value  of  this  Institution,  was,  perhaps,  also  of  all  the 
individuals  to  whom  he  ministered  daring  his  long 
service,  the  patient  who  most  discriminatingly  ap- 
preciated the  fitness  of  his  nature  for  his  work. 

It  had  been  sometimes  thought  that,  should  his  life 
close  first,  a clearly  characteristic  picture,  difiering 
from  all  others  in  its  delicate  detail  and  acute  obser- 
vation of  his  personal  power  over  the  insane,  would 
come  from  the  pen  of  this  true  friend.  Almost  at 
the  outset  of  his  illness,  death,  which  lingered  so 
long  with  the  one,  came  suddenly  to  the  other. 
When  Dr.  Kirkbride  made  inquiry,  his  weak  con- 
dition prevented  his  being  told  the  full  truth — he 
knew  only  that  the  friend  he  prized  so  much  had 
“gone  home.”  The  satisfaction  of  looking  at  such  a 
sketch  as  that  described  above,  is  lost  forever  to 
those  who  loved  him.  It  is  exchanged  for  that  of 
picturing  to  themselves,  in  the  unrevealed  but  rea- 
sonable hope  of  our  m^^sterious  faith,  the  joyful  sur- 
prise with  which  in  the  world  of  spirits,  he  must 
have  found  himself  welcomed  by  such  a patient  and 
such  a friend. 

How  early  in  his  career  Dr.  Ivirkbride  gained  the 
confidence  and  aflection  of  his  restored  patients,  is 
shown  by  the  following  in  1812: — 
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‘^In  this  Institution  we  have  always  taken  much 
pains  to  make  the  associations  connected  with  the 
Hospital  as  pleasant  as  possible;  directing  on  all 
occasions  the  patients’  attention  to  the  agreeable 
parts  of  their  residence  here,  and  casting  into  the 
shade,  as  much  as  may  be,  those  of  a less  gratifying 
character.  A number  of  our  patients,  after  leaving, 
have  paid  us  frequent  visits,  often  in  company  with 
their  wives  or  other  members  of  their  families ; and 
with  fervent  expressions  of  gratitude  for  whatever 
may  have  been  done  for  them,  have  manifested  that 
their  recollections  of  the  Hospital  were  far  from 
being  of  a painful  character. 

“These  visits,  and  the  man}^  kind  and  affection- 
ate letters,  I am  constantly  receiving  from  our  re- 
stored patients  from  a greater  distance,  are  most 
gratifying,  and  offer  to  all  concerned  in  j^roducing 
these  results,  some  of  the  purest  and  highest  rewards 
that  can  be  given  for  the  performance  of  arduous 
and  trying  duties.” 

But,  characteristic  of  his  sensitive  tenderness,  as 
a mother  often  turns  from  joy  in  her  moi-e  favored 
and  brilliant  children,  to  lavish  her  love  upon  those 
less  endowed,  these  remarks  are  almost  immediately 
followed  by ; “ A proper  system  of  management  in 
a hospital  for  the  insane,  embraces  a liberal  provision 
for  secui'ing  the  physical  health  and  the  happiness  of 
the  incurable,  as  well  as  for  treating  those  who  are 
likely  to  be  restored.  It  is  a relief,  in  many  cases, 
not  easily  estimated,  for  friends  and  relatives  to  know 
that  those  who  are  doomed  to  lasting  insanity,  may 
at  least  have  a home  where,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
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their  wants  will  be  provided  for,  and  their  safety 
insured, — and  where,  if  the  enjoyments  of  reason 
cannot  be  restored  to  them,  life  will  often  be  inade 
cheerful,  and  many  of  its  pleasures  be  freely  enjoyed. 
The  incurable  cases  have,  in  this  Institution,  always 
received  a laro^e  share  of  attention.” 

In  1848,  he  writes;  “In  no  branch  of  treatment 
for  the  insane,  is  thei’e  greater  room  for  progress, 
nor  one  in  which  important  results  are  more  likely 
hereafter  to  be  attained,  than  in  that  which  is  directly 
mental  in  its  character.  It  is  not  in  the  early  period 
of  the  disease  that  it  is  so  essential,  but  after  the 
acute  stage  has  passed,  where  the  malady  appears 
disposed  to  assume  a chi'onic  form,  or  even  where 
individuals  seem  to  have  reached  that  point  at  which 
they  are  too  apt  to  be  styled  hopeless,  and  where 
neglect  and  ill-treatment  are  sure  soon  to  make  them 
so.  It  is,  indeed,  to  the  mentally  lowest  class  of 
patients  in  our  hospitals,  that  attention  should  be 
most  steadily  directed;  it  is  among  these  that  will 
yet  be  found  the  widest  sphere  for  benevolent  labor, 
and  from  which  results  will  occasionallv  flow,  that 
will  reward  any  one  who  engages  in  the  work  in  the 
true  spirit  of  perseverance,  and  without  faltering, 
because  the  field  is  less  promising  than  some  others. 

“It  must  be  in  a low  state  of  civilization,  when,  in 
any  institution  for  the  insane,  the  young  and  amiable, 
those  who  are  highly  talented  or  accomplished — 
who  are  able  to  impart  as  much  pleasure  as  they 
receive  in  their  intei’course  with  others — who  give 
little  trouble,  and  whose  delusions  injure  no  one  but 
themselves,  are  not  treated  with  kindness  and  atten- 
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tion,  and  do  not  receive  the  sympathy  and  affec- 
tionate care  of  those  whom  accident  or  official  duties 
bring  in  contact  with  them.  But  it  is  for  those 
whose  minds  seem  gone,  and  those  who  offer  nothing 
attractive  in  their  charactei’s,  but  whose  diseases 
have  made  humanity  appear  almost  repulsive — care- 
less in  their  habits — violent  or  perverse  in  their 
behavior,  with  an  apparent  incapacity  to  appreciate 
many  kinds  of  attention;  that  truly  Christian  feel- 
ings and  an  imperative  sense  of  duty,  seem  required 
to  actuate  any  one  to  the  kind  of  devotion  to  their 
welfare  that  is  both  desirable  and  important. 

‘‘The  lower  and  more  troublesome  the  class  of 
patients,  the  more  likely  are  they  to  be  neglected, 
ill-treated,  or  injudiciously  managed,  by  those  who 
are  not  actuated  by  the  highest  and  purest  motives 
of  action.  It  is  for  the  care  of  this  class  that  good 
judgment,  kind  feelings,  and  cautions  discrimination 
are  especially  desirable,  and  too  often  are  least  found. 
jS^o  one  can  tell  how  much  harm  may  be  done  at  a cer- 
tain stage  of  mental  disease — and  who  shall  say  where 
this  stage  begins  or  ends — by  a single  harsh  word, 
by  a rude  manner,  or  a rough  tone  of  voice,  nor  how 
much  aid  to  a I'ecovery  may  be  given  by  a steady  and 
unvarying  course  of  conduct  of  an  exactly  opposite 
character. 

“Whenever  all  that  is  proper  for  the  custody  and 
treatment  of  the  class  of  patients  just  rel'ei’red  to,  is 
])rovided  in  any  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  we  may 
be  assured  the  better  classes  are  not  likely  to  be 
neglected,  but  the  reverse  of  this  may  be  very  far 
from  being  the  case.” 
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Dr.  Kirkbride’s  views  of  the  necessity  of  a pro- 
per classification  were  always  most  decided ; there 
are  now  twenty-two  wards  at  the  Department  for 
Females,  and  at  least  sixteen  at  the  Department  for 
Males.  On  this  subject  he  says : “ While  I recall 
no  single  case  that  has  been  really  injured  by  the 
associations  to  be  found  in  every  well-regulated 
institution,  I can  refer  to  hundreds  who  have  been 
benefited,  in  no  small  degree,  by  their  intercourse 
with  those  who,  like  themselves,  were  residents  of 
the  Hospital  for  relief  from  mental  disorder.  With- 
out classification,  harm  would  undoubtedly  result; 
but  no  institution  thus  circumstanced  could  be 
worthy  of  a claim  to  be  considered  a curative 
hospital.” 

“The  curiosity  felt  by  many  patients  in  regard  to 
the  delusions,  history,  and  habits  of  those  around 
them,  is  often  very  remarkable,  and  for  the  time 
being  seems  to  render  them  oblivious  of  their  own 
troubles,  and  demonstrates  that  these  associations, 
in  this  mode  alone,  are  not  only  not  injurious,  but 
actually  beneficial. 

“ Every  one  who  has  been  long  with  the  insane 
knows  that  some  whose  cases  are  chronic  and  con- 
sidered incurable,  are  among  the  most  pleasant  and 
agreeable  patients  to  be  found  in  an  institution;  they 
are  much  beloved  by  all  about  them,  are  noted  for 
their  refined  courtesy  and  attention  to  strangers,  and 
for  their  devotion  to  the  afflicted,  which  make  them 
regarded  as  treasures  in  the  wards  to  which  they 
belong.  At  the  same  time,  of  all  in  the  house,  many 
recent  and  supposed  curable  cases  are  often  for  long 
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periods  among  the  most  violent,  careless,  or  unpleas- 
ant patients,  and  in  all  respects  the  least  desirable 
as  associates.” 

Dr.  Kirkbride  frequently  refers  to  the  directly 
advantageous  influence  exercised  by  patients  over 
each  other.  “Unable  to  control  their  own  morbid 
feelings,  they  still  have  the  power  to  administer  con- 
solation to  others,  often  with  a delicacy,  tact,  and 
efficiency  quite  beyond  the  ability  of  many  who  speak 
disparagingly  of  such  associations;  and  while  thus 
benefiting  others,  they  are  frequently,  perhaps  insen- 
sibly, but  still  surely,  promoting  their  own  restora- 
tion.” 

At  another  time  he  speaks  of  “ the  valuable  ser- 
vices rendered  to  their  fellow-inmates”  by  many 
intelligent  patients,  and  adds:  “To  their  gentle  and 
courteous  attentions,  just  at  the  right  moment,  to 
their  judicious  counsel  and  cheering  conversation, 
their  pleasant  company  and  unaffected  S3unpathy  in 
hours  of  deep  despondency,  many  an  aching  heart 
has  been  indebted  for  relief  from  some  of  its  most 
poignant  sorrows ; and  not  a few  must  ever  retain  a 
vivid  recollection  of  benefits  they  have  thus  received. 
ISTor  were  the  good  effects  of  these  delicate  and 
timely  attentions  restricted  to  those  who  received 
them.  One  of  the  beautiful  results  of  such  sym- 
pathy has  often  been,  that  the  givers  were  even 
as  much  benefited  by  such  a distraction  from  their 
own  ti-oubles,  and  by  learning  the  important  lesson 
that  one’s  own  sorrows,  great  as  they  may  be,  are 
often  sensibly  assuaged  by  alleviating  the  affliction 
of  others.” 
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The  following  paragraphs  are  worthy  of  notice: — 

“The  opinion  is  too  prevalent,  that  the  insane 
require  for  their  comforts — their  enjoyments — their 
reading — their  accommodations  of  nearly  every  kind, 
something  radically  different  fi’om  what  would  have 
been  their  choice  when  sane.  Differences  at  times 
are  really  necessary,  and  discrimination  is  to  be  used, 
but  it  will  ultimately  be  found  that  the  nearer  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case  will  permit  an  approxima- 
tion to  what  is  required  by,  and  due  to  the  sane,  the 
moi’e  rational  and  successful  will  be  our  treatment  of 
the  insane.” 

“ Our  experience  here  would  seem  to  prove  that, 
during  some  period  of  their  disease,  a majoilty  of  our 
patients  are  able  to  appreciate  all  the  courtesies  and 
comforts  of  life,  and  to  paiticipate  in  most  of  its  en- 
joyments, occupations,  and  amusements,  in  a re- 
stricted way,  with  quite  as  much  zest  as  a majorit}^ 
of  the  community  of  which  they  were  recently  mem- 
bers.” 

The  Index  to  the  first  forty  Reports,  published  in 
that  for  1880,  under  the  head  of  “ Patients,”  gives 
numerous  references  to  pages  containing  much  that 
is  suggestive  of  the  influences  which  have  always 
surrounded  the  patients  of  this  Institution. 

It  remains  only  to  group  together  a few  of  the 
opinions  which  Dr.  Kirkbride  was  in  the  habit  of 
impressing  upon  the  minds  of  his  restored  patients, 
before  they  left  his  care  to  resume  their  places  in 
their  homes  and  in  society. 

The  first  reports  again  furnish  most  of  these  extracts. 
“ Insanity  should  be  classed  with  other  diseases.  . . . 
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It  should  never  be  foi’gotten,  that  every  individual 
who  has  a brain,  is  liable  to  insanit}',  precisely  as 
every  one  who  has  lungs  is  liable  to  pneumonia,  or, 
as  every  one  with  a stomach  runs  the  risk  at  some 
period  of  being  a martyr  to  dyspepsia.  Prudence, 
and  a good  constitution,  will  often  Avard  off  complaints 
through  a long  life,  but  how  often,  even  with  the 
most  cai’eful,  does  disease  commit  fearful  ravages. 
It  is  with  insanity  as  with  other  affections.  Our  re- 
cords, and  those  of  other  institutions,  establish  the 
fact,  that  scarce  any  age  is  positively  exempt;  that 
there  is  no  profession,  trade,  or  calling,  but  has  repre- 
sentatives among  its  victims  . . . and  that  in 

a great  number  of  cases,  no  satisfactory  cause  for 
the  disease  can  be  assigned.” 

“It  has  been  too  much  the  custom  to  say,  without 
any  qualification,  that  ‘insanity  is  the  greatest  afflic- 
tion that  can  befall  humanity;’  and  many  patients 
have  had  their  wretchedness  vastly  increased  by  this 
common  assertion.  . . . The  pi’oposition  just 

refeia’ed  to,  has  originated  fi'om  taking,  as  a type  of 
the  disease,  some  incurable  case,  laboring  under  the 
most  violent  and  repulsive  symptoms,  and  made 
hopeless,  perhaps,  by  want  of  proper  care,  or  by  a 
course  of  management  tending  only  to  pi’event  re- 
covei’y.” 

“In  a comparison  of  insanity  with  other  diseases, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  presents  the  greatest 
diversity  of  aspect,  and  that  the  symptoms  are  in 
almost  endless  variety;  that  many  cases  are  attended 
with  very  little  suffering,  require  but  little  restraint 
of  any  kind,  are  not  disabled  from  appreciating  books, 
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or  the  society  around  them,  or  from  enjoying  many 
intellectual  and  physical  comforts.” 

“Insanity,  when  uncomplicated,  ])roperly  and 
promptly  treated,  and  having  this  treatment  duly 
persevered  in,  may  be  I’egarded  as  curable  as  most 
other  serious  diseases;  but  its  curability  mainly  de- 
pends upon  these  conditions.  Of  the  class  of  cases 
alluded  to,  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  about  as  many  as 
eighty  per  cent,  may  be  expected  to  recover.”  “ Most 
of  these — restored  cases — continue  in  the  enjoyment 
of  perfect  mental  health,  and  are  as  competent  to 
fulfil  all  their  social  and  public  duties,  as  they  were 
before  the  accession  of  the  disease. 

“It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  distinguished 
names,  whose  history  is  familiar  to  most  readers, 
and  whose  writings  and  labors  after  recovery  have 
shown  no  impairment  of  their  mental  powers ; for 
evei'j  physician  who  has  had  charge  of  many  patients 
of  this  description,  will  recall  to  mind  examples  of 
individuals  occupying  prominent  public  stations, 
membei's  of  all  the  learned  professions,  merchants, 
and,  indeed,  persons  in  every  station  of  life,  who,  after 
their  restoration,  have  returned  to  their  former  pur- 
suits, and  have  shown  by  their  successful  prosecu- 
tiou  of  them,  that  neither  their  mental  powers  nor 
their  usefulness  to  society,  had  been  abridged  by  the 
malady  under  which  they  had  been  laboring.” 

The  “Alumni”  of  this  Institution  include  persons 
of  every  class,  not  only  in  this  State,  but  in  most  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  ; very  many  of  whom  through 
a full  appreciation  of  what  is  involved  in  the  loss  and 
in  the  complete  restoration  of  reason,  may  be  said  to 
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have  “gTacliiated  Avith  honor,”  after  the  advantages 
of  a “higher  education”  than  the  schools  of  learn- 
ing can  afford.  They  are  widely  separated,  and  can 
join  in  no  re-unions,  but  they  are  bound  together  by 
a strong  interest  in  their  “Alma  Mater,”  and  an  un- 
ending debt  of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  him,  who 
under  Providence,  restored  them  to  health  and  all  the 
activities  of  life. 

It  is  a spiritual  law,  sure  as  the  foundations  of  the 
hills,  that  trial  borne  in  true  union  with  the  will  of 
God,  bears  richest  fruit  in  one’s  own  character, 
and  in  the  gift  of  blessing  others.  Personal  sorrow 
and  annoyance,  with  which  Dr.  Kirkbride  had  deep 
acquaintance — in  themselves  so  strong  to  hai’den 
and  to  embitter — through  graee  and  complete  re- 
signation, but  sweetened  and  made  more  beautiful 
the  native  tenderness  and  sympathies  of  his  soul. 
Life’s  discipline  thus  endured,  was  the  secret  of  the 
serene,  yet  chastened  expression  of  his  face,  and  also 
of  much  of  his  power  over  the  afflicded.  His  restored 
patients,  profiting  as  well  by  his  unconscious  as  by 
his  conscious  influence  and  example,  and  by  the  en- 
larged experience  of  life  gained  through  their  resi- 
dence in  the  Hospital,  often  left  it  with  new  spiangs 
of  happiness  in  themselves  and  new  capabilities  of 
usefulness  to  their  fellow-men. 

This  memorial  cannot  omit  a reference  to  the  cloud 
which  still  hangs  over  so  many  homes  in  Philadel- 
phia ; for  the  same  year  which  at  its  end  took  Dr.  Kirk- 
bride from  the  Hospital,  at  its  beginning  snatched  Dr. 
Meigs  from  his  labors.  As  a physician,  he  thoroughly 
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appreciated  tlie  relations  in  which  a properly  con- 
ducted hospital  for  the  insane  stands  to  the  general 
practitioner,  and  the  value  of  the  experience  of  those 
who  are  familiar  with  all  forms  of  the  disease.  So  early 
as  1846,  Dr.  Kirkbride  writes  : “ I feel  deeply  sensible 
of  the  repeated  evidences  of  confidence  in  its  officers, 
and  approval  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  has  been 
conducted,  which  this  Institution  is  constantly  re- 
ceiving from  my  protessional  brethren,  not  of  our 
own  city  alone,  where  it  is  best  known,  but  from 
those  of  the  other  parts  of  our  State,  and  from  the 
distant  sections  of  the  country  from  which  patients 
are  received  into  this  Hospital.  The  dissemination 
of  correct  views  on  the  subject  of  these  institutions — 
the  judicious  counsel  given  to  patients  and  their 
friends,  by  the  family  physician,  contribute  most 
essentially  to  the  comfort  of  the  physician  of  a 
hospital  for  the  insane — to  the  success  of  his  treat- 
ment, and  to  the  character  of  the  institution  with 
which  he  is  connected.  In  return  for  all  this,  the 
least  that  we  can  do,  is  to  leave  untried  nothing  that 
seems  likely  to  promote  the  permanent  interests  of 
the  insane,  advance  the  cause  of  true  science,  and 
elevate  the  medical  chai-acter  of  our  public  institu- 
tions.” 

It  was  often  Dr.  Meigs’s  habit  to  say  to  those 
of  his  patients,  able  to  seek  advice  foi’  themselves, 
in  Avhom  he  feared  incipient  mental  trouble,  “You 
must  see  Dr.  Kirkbride.”  In  serious  cases  he  sou  ght 
aid  in  consultation,  and  when  home  care  [>roved  un- 
availing, recourse  to  hospital  treatment  was  coun- 
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selled.  Through  this  common  ministry,  in  often 
very  difficult  cases,  there  grew  up  more  and  more  of 
mutual  confidence  and  esteem,  while  the  investiga- 
tions into  the  operations  of  the  Department  for  the 
Insane  made  by  Dr.  Meigs,  when  writing  his  History 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  produced  upon  him  a 
new  and  strong  impression  of  the  executive  ability 
of  its  Superintendent. 

It  was  Dr.  Meigs’s  high  honor  and  privilege  by 
his  pi’esence  in  the  home  to  aid  in  changing  times  of 
evil  into  days  of  blessing,  and  by  the  tonic  influences 
of  his  helpful  skill  and  counsel,  to  counteract  in  great 
degree  the  depressing  effects  of  illness  on  the  house- 
hold life.  It  was  Dr.  Kirkbride’s  to  receive  from 
the  home  those  members  whom  even  its  precious 
ministries  could  not  relieve,  and  often  to  restore 
them  to  its  joys,  more  fitted  than  ever  before  for 
usefulness  and  for  happiness. 

Unlike  in  manner  and  appearance,  and  in  their 
fields  of  medical  labor,  they  were  yet  strikingly  the 
same  in  that  living  enthusiasm,  the  outcome  of  a 
strong  sense  of  duty,  which  like  the  refiner’s  fire 
burnt  out  within  their  souls  all  aims  lower  than  the 
good  of  humanity  and  the  service  of  the  suffering. 
Both  in  the  midst  of  duty  were  prostrated  by  a 
similar  disease,  induced  by  over- work,  and  it  may  he 
said  of  both,  in  the  words  of  friendship  which  come 
across  the  sea,  spoken  of  Di\  Kirkbride  by  one  who 
has  made  himself  a name,  and  who  knows  much  of 
men  of  mark:  “To  die  in  such  harness  is  a blessing, 
and  to  leave  behind  such  a memoiy  is  true  glory.” 
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Closing  Years. — In  October,  1879,  Dr.  Kirk- 
bride  was  attacked  by  an  obscure  and  serious  illness; 
after  various  changes  of  condition,  some  of  which 
were  to  the  last  degree  alarming,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  he  was  so  exceedingly  ill,  that  in 
common  with  most  of  his  medical  advisers,  he  him- 
self despaired  of  recovery.  To  the  surprise  of  all, 
he  rallied  and  gradually  regained  bis  health.  The 
energy  of  his  character  and  his  enthusiasm  in  work 
proved  not  in  the  least  abated. 

It  had  for  many  years  been  his  desire  to  re-write, 
and  to  publish  a second  edition  of  his  hook  on  Hos- 
pitals for  the  Insane  — long  since  out  of  print  — 
feeling  it  a duty  before  his  days  of  labor  should  be 
over,  to  make  a complete  record  of  his  views  on  con- 
struction and  organization,  hut  the  evei-pressing  and 
continual  demands  upon  his  time  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  carry  out  this  earnest  wish.  During 
a brief  holiday  just  before  his  illness  he  had  at  last 
fairly  started,  hut  only  started  upon  the  task.  The 
period  of  convalescence  was  hailed  as  auspicious 
for  its  lulfilment.  The  hours  of  returning  strength, 
which  most  persons  feel  are  justly  devoted  to  light 
reading,  or  to  the  other  limited  amusements  per- 
mitted an  invalid  still  conlined  to  his  I'oom,  were 
spent  in  the  difficult  duty,  far  more  difficult  than 
that  of  writing  a new  work,  of  remodelling  and  add- 
ing to  his  book,  published  originally  in  1853.  In  the 
early  morning  his  voice  was  heard  playfully  sum- 
moning to  work  : “ Come,  remember  we  have  a hook 
on  hand;  no  time  is  to  he  lost ; if  there  were  pen  and 
ink  ready  I am  sure  I could  dictate  a good  sentence.” 
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Keraonstrance  was  useless,  and  to  o’uard  agfainst  an 
interdict  by  his  physician,  a promise  of  entire  secrecy 
was  secured  from  his  family,  and  it  was  well  kept. 
His  attending  physician  made  his  visits  to  his  pa- 
tient, the  doctors  from  the  Hospital  came  bringing 
their  daily  reports,  and  friends  called  to  congratulate 
the  invalid  on  his  improvement,  quite  nnconscions 
that  near  him  the  manuscript  on  which  he  had  just 
before  been  busily  engaged  had  been  hastily  con- 
cealed. 

Thus  the  spilng  months  ran  on,  work  once  more 
the  key-note  of  his  days,  and  after  spending  four 
Aveeks  from  home,  more  than  three  of  Avhich  were 
passed  under  the  hospitable  roof  and  the  devoted 
care  of  his  friends  Dr.  Charles  H.  ^Nichols  and  his 
Avife — at  the  Bloom ingdale  Asylum,  Noav  York  City, 
of  Avhich  Dr.  Yichols  is  Superintendent — he  returned 
home  to  resume,  as  far  as  possible,  the  old  routine  of 
hospital  duty.  His  devotion  to  and  enthusiasm  in 
his  charge  Avere  unchanged;  betAveen  hospital  cares 
and  the  oA^ersight  of  the  printing  of  his  book,  his  time 
and  strength  Avere  fully  used,  and  at  the  HeAV  Year 
1881,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  a copy  of  the 
secretly  completed  Arelume  to  his  physician,  causing 
the  most  entire  surprise.  The  old  burdens  had 
again  come  upon  him,  and  except  that  he  Avas  Avill- 
ing  to  take  more  rest  than  eA'er  before,  and  that 
fatigue  came  more  easily,  there  Avas  no  greatly 
marked  change  in  outAvard  life,  and  certainly  none  in 
the  activity  of  his  earnest  spirit.  The  many  friends 
Avho  loved  him,  blindly  hoped  that  having  passed 
safely  through  so  severe  a test,  and  havdng  shoAvn 
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the  iri'eatest  tenacity  of  life  and  -sYonderful  constitn- 
tional  vigor  in  a frame  by  no  means  robust — be  was 
to  be  spared  to  them  and  to  bis  duties  among  the 
afflicted,  far  longer  than  the  ordinary  term  of  human 
existence. 

His  last  years  are  full  of  pleasant  memories;  as 
a rule,  never  were  his  spirits  bi’igbter ; the  weekly 
o-atberinofs  during  this  time,  when  all  bis  children 
and  his  grandchildren  met  around  his  table,  will 
never  be  forgotten,  nor  the  zest  with  which  he  re- 
turned, after  the  enforced  absence,  to  the  evening 
entertainments  at  the  Hospital.  As  in  his  youth  he 
had  won  in  an  unusual  degree  the  confidence  and 
love  of  his  elders — as  has  been  seen  by  the  trust 
placed  in  him  by  older  physicians  and  surgeons, 
and  by  the  Boards  of  the  Fraidvford  Asylum,  and  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital — so  in  age,  he  was  the 
friend  and  chosen  companion  of  the  young.  His 
feelings  remained  unchanged;  within  him  there  was 
no  growing  old;  age  touched  him  lightly,  and  even 
then  its  power  was  all  without. 

During  the  three  winters  following  his  illness, 
and  immediately  preceding  his  death,  a number  of 
young  people,  friends  of  his  granddaughter,  met 
every  other  week  at  his  house,  by  his  suggestion  and 
invitation,  to  read  original  papers  on  historical  sub- 
jects; it  was  his  own  plan  to  prove  to  them  that 
pleasure  and  improvement  of  the  mind  could  be  com- 
bined. He  was  himself  always  present — unless  pre- 
vented by  some  imperative  engagement — at  these 
meetings  of  the  “ Historial ;”  devoting  the  after- 
noon, after  half-past  four,  to  his  young  friends,  and 
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listening  to  every  paper ; the  evening  vras  passed  by 
his  guests  in  less  sober  pursuits. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here,  and  it  was  too  striking 
a fact  in  Dr,  Kii’kbride’s  life  to  be  omitted,  that  not- 
Avithstanding  the  vast  amount  of  labor  he  performed, 
he  Avas  still  able  when  he  felt  duty  permitted  it,  to 
command,  as  it  wei’e,  a certain  amount  of  leisure. 
He  had  leisure  for  long,  patient  intervicAvs  with  those 
Avho  called  upon  him  in  consultation ; leisure  to 
soothe  and  sympathize;  leisure  at  times  to  give  his 
friends.  “Without  haste,  but  Avithout  rest,”  de- 
scribed the  conduct  of  his  life,  and  his  afternoons 
Avith  these  young  people,  called  around  him  by 
his  love  for  his  eldest  gi’andchild,  are  suggestive  of 
much  else  that  might  be  told.  AYhen  they  asked 
their  host  for  an  original  paper,  he  had  his  Report 
for  the  year  1882,  read  to  them.  They  listened  Avith 
great  interest,  and  it  was  evident  that,  unconsciously 
to  themsehms,  they  had  been  gradually  preparing 
through  previous  years,  for  an  education  in  the  sound 
views  on  insanity  and  its  treatment,  which  he  con- 
sidered so  important  for  the  young. 

At  the  close  of  1882,  and  the  beginning  of  1883, 
many  matters  of  much  importance  and  engrossing 
thought  weighed  upon  him  ; his  hours  of  duty  at  the 
Hospital  became  evidently  more  exhausting,  but  he 
could  not  be  deterred  from  his  regular,  and  even  more 
than  regular  visits;  there  Avas  a certain  anxiety  in 
his  desire  to  be  there,  Avhich  was  unusual,  it  AA^as 
like  the  great  Apostle’s  burden,  “i^ecessity  is  laid 
upon  me.” 

In  February,  he  Avrote  the  last  of  the  numerous 
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papers  contributed  by  him  to  medical  journals.  A 
review  of  ‘‘Chapters  in  the  History  of  the  Insane  of 
the  British  Isles,”  by  liis  friend  Dr.  Daniel  Hack 
Take,  to  whom  Dr.  Kirkbride  refers  as  having  “the 
rare  distinction  of  worthily  inheriting  a name  than 
which  for  several  generations,  none  is  better  known 
for  important  labors  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  insane,”  appeared  in  the  April  number  of  the 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 

On  Monday,  the  19th  of  March,  he  was  attacked 
by  a seemingly  slight  but  somewhat  persistent  cold ; 
on  the  following  Monday  he  went  to  the  city  to  meet 
the  Board  of  Managers,  as  usual,  at  their  monthly 
meeting  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  The  next 
afternoon  the  company  of  young  friends  before  spoken 
of  met  at  his  house;  for  the  first  time  he  excused 
himself  from  their  meeting,  but  rejoined  them  at  the 
tea-table,  and  no  one  supposed  that  he  was  ill.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  he  whispered,  that  he  would  like 
some  simple  remedies  prepared,  and  must  retire, 
adding  with  customary  thoughtfulness,  “Then  when 
I am  provided  for,  go  back  to  our  young  guests  im- 
mediately.” 

His  illness  speedily  developed  into  t}'phoid  pneu- 
monia ; after  a few  days  his  condition  became  veiy 
alarming.  The  prostration  was  so  entire,  that  the 
services  of  a ti'ained  nurse  were  soon  found  neces- 
sary ; this  Avas  someAvhat  of  a shock  at  first,  as  his 
family,  unaided,  had  been  able  to  care  foi-  him  through 
his  previous  illness,  but  Avith  characteristic  courtesy 

and  self-forgetfulness,  the  assistant  Avas  received 
10 
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with  the  greeting:  “I  fear  I shall  not  he  able  to  give 
you  much  pleasure  as  a compauiou.”  When  attacks 
of  fever  came  ou  ami  his  mind  for  the  time  was  dulled, 
his  affections  kept  all  their  brightness;  then,  not 
several  times  dui-iug  the  day,  but  whenever  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  approached  his  bedside,  words  of 
the  sweetest  tendei'uess  were  spoken,  so  that  when 
they  left  him  for  their  rest  at  night,  distracted  as 
they  were  with  anxious  fears,  tlie  accents  of  love 
they  had  heard,  still  made  melody  about  them. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  he  was,  as  he  supposed, 
and,  indeed,  as  all  feai’ed,  at  the  point  of  death ; he 
spoke  of  his  friends  at  the  Hospital,  and  asked  to 
be  remembered  to  them  all,  adding  they  must  be 
told  he  had  thought  of  every  one  of  them.  After 
a few  words,  his  prostration  wuis  so  great  he  was 
reminded,  that  the  memory  was  most  vivid  of  a con- 
fidential, and  as  it  then  was  supposed,  a farewell 
conversation  during  his  foi-mer  illness,  when  he  had 
given  expression  to  all  he  could  now  desire  to  say. 
He  acquiesced,  and  the  woixls  spoken  in  1880,  were 
virtually  his  last.  He  had  at  that  time,  in  full  view 
of  death,  and  in  great  weakness,  but  with  entire 
clearness  and  strength  of  mind,  said:  “I  tried  to  be 
resigned  when  my  illness  began,  and  I could  do  no 
more  than  I have  done.  I have  but  One  Trust,  and 
I rested  all  there  long  since,  and  could  do  no  moi’e, 
even  if  I attempted  it;  illness  is  no  time  to  do  more.” 
“I  feel  as  if  it  would  have  been  a «:ood  thino:  for 
others  if  I had  lived,  but  perhaps  not.”  “ I have  not 
a thought  but  of  entire  thankfulness.”  In  May, 
after  many  hours  of  despaii’  on  the  part  of  his  family. 
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he  improved,  and  within  a few  weeks,  even  with 
very  partially  regained  strength,  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm in  all  Hospital  matters  returned.  “Everyone 
is  doing  for  me,  and  I am  doing  for  no  one,”  was  one 
day  his  remark. 

Directions  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Far- 
num  Library,  a gift  from  the  family  of  his  esteemed 
friend  the  late  John  Farniim,  Managei'  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hos])ital,  fi’om  1846  to  1872,  wei’e  given 
with  keen  interest.  He  dictated  a letter  in  res^ard 
to  the  inscription  for  the  book-cases,  which  had  been 
placed  before  his  illness  in  the  upper  hall  of  the  centre 
building  of  the  Department  for  Females,  and  upon 
this  library  and  its  completion  his  thoughts  found 
pleasant  occupation.  While  yet  unable  to  see  any 
one  beyond  his  family,  he  desired  that  the  officers 
of  the  Department  for  Females,  should  be  asked  to 
spend  an  evening  at  his  house,  saying,  “I  cannot  be 
wdth  them,  but  they  have  done  a great  deal  for  me, 
during  the  past  two  months.” 

In  June,  he  was  able  to  drive  daily  about  the  Hos- 
pital grounds  and  in  Fairmount  Pai  k ; the  pleas- 
ure in  meeting  the  patients  and  employes  in  his 
drives  was  great  and  mutual.  Impi-ovements  he 
thought  likely  to  be  necessaiT  in  one  section  of  the 
Hospital  property,  at  this  time  engaged  his  attention. 

A gift  from  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  a resolu- 
tion expressing  their  satisfaction  at  his  apparent  con- 
valescence, were  made  known  to  him  in  a visit  from 
the  President  of  the  Board,  and  were  referred  to 
fi-equently  afterwards  in  a most  touching  manner. 
He  regained  his  looks  in  great  measure,  and  toward 
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the  end  of  the  month,  as  preliminary  to  a longer  trip, 
he  decided  to  join  his  daughter’s  family  at  the  Devon 
Inn  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  At  first  the 
change  seemed  heneficial,  hnt  he  was  again  attacked 
by  illness,  and  returned  home  on  the  12th  of  July,  far 
more  ill  than  when  he  left.  On  the  14th,  there  ap- 
peared no  shadow  of  douht  that  the  end  was  at  hand. 
To  the  astonishment  of  his  physicians  he  once  more 
revived,  and  for  some  weeks  there  was  comparative 
improvement,  until  early  in  September  when  his  con- 
dition became  precarious.  Again,  and  again,  the 
prostration  seemed  too  great  for  continued  life;  again, 
and  again,  unexpected  rallying  restored  the  hopes  of 
those  who  watched  him. 

During  four  months  his  weakness  w^as  so  great,  that 
he  talked  but  little,  but  his  face  with  its  increased 
expiession  of  resignation  and  patience  was  a sermon 
in  itself  ISTo  matter  how  gi'eat  the  exhaustion,  when 
his  younger  children  or  grandchildren  entered  his 
room,  he  greeted  them  with  so  bright  a smile,  and 
such  a kindling  of  the  familiar  depth  of  tenderness 
in  his  eyes,  that  they  left  him  often,  exclaiming, 
“ How  hard  it  is  to  believe  he  is  so  ill,  he  talks  to 
us  just  as  he  used  to.”  Such  eftbrt  was  but  a flash 
of  the  old  power  of  strength  of  love  and  strength  of 
will  combined,  whicb  had  given  him  for  so  many 
years  his  hold  upon  the  confidence  and  the  afiections 
of  those  who  knew  him. 

Through  both  these  long  illnesses,  he  had  the  de- 
voted and  unremitting  care  of  his  friend  and  physician. 
Dr.  Ja  mes  J.  Levick;  of  his  son.  Dr.  Joseph  J.  Kirk- 
bride;  and  of  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Morton. 
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Toward  the  beo-innino:  of  i^ovember,  there  was 
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increase  of  streno-th,  which  continued  until  Decern- 
bei-.  This  enabled  him  to  take  interest  in  outside 
affairs  once  more,  and,  among  other  matters,  in  the 
contest  for  the  Speakership  in  Congress  then  going 
on,  and  the  newspapers,  at  his  desire,  were  read  to 
him  frequently.  He  spoke  of  himself  as  much  better, 
and  talked  often  of  his  friends,  and  of  those  he  longed 
to  see  and  visit.  During  this  time  his  desire  to  breathe 
the  outer  air  was  so  great,  that  he  was  twice  driven 
around  the  Hospital  grounds.  Fond  hopes  of  his 
recovery  were  again  blindly  fostered.  On  Sunday, 
the  9th  of  December,  an  alarming  change  occurred; 
but  the  next  day  found  him  better,  and  until  the  fol- 
lowing Friday  there  was  no  recurrence  of  specially 
unfavorable  symptoms.  He  was  at  this  time  greatly 
pleased  by  the  receipt  of  a gift  for  the  Hospital. 

On  Saturday,  although  very  weak,  apparent  gain 
was  made;  on  Sunday  morning,  the  16th,  his  con- 
dition was  less  favorable;  he  became  unconscious 
about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon ; about  nine 
o’clock  his  pulse  grew  rapidly  Aveaker,  until  gently 
and  peacefully,  at  a quarter  before  midnight,  Avith 
only  a momentary  struggle,  he  expired.  His  oldest 
daughter  had  been  with  him  throughout  the  day  and 
early  evening,  but  anticipating  no  such  speedy 
change,  had  been  most  unwillingly  called  by  duty 
to  her  home;  his  little  daughters  and  his  older 
grandchildren  had  also  had  the  privilege  of  looking 
upon  his  face;  his  boys,  Avearied  Avith  sorroAv,  had 
gone  to  their  OAvn  room  ; but  three  were  Avith  him 
when  he  died. 
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To  all  his  family,  bat  to  these  three  especially, 
his  love,  in  its  deep  strength  and  its  restful  pro- 
tection, had  been  an  ever  present  image  of  the 
love  of  the  Heavenly  Father.  To  one  of  these 
watchers,  as  he  departed,  it  seemed,  by  a remark- 
able emotional  impression,  which  for  the  time 
proved  stronger  than  faith  and  conquered  reason, 
that  his  spirit,  passing  through  the  closed  win- 
dows, breathed  itself  out  over  the  place  around, 
forever  to  take  up  its  abode  in  the  Hospital  and 
its  surrounding  grounds. 

On  the  day  of  his  funeral,  a lady  from  another  city, 
as  she  left  the  meeting-house,  turned  reluctantly  from 
the  last  sad  tribute  to  the  dead,  to  carry  a word  of 
cheer  and  comfort  to  the  living.  Finding  her  way 
for  the  first  time  to  the  Department  for  Males,  and 
meeting  near  there  some  members  of  the  family  of 
its  physician,  her  first  care  was  to  thank  them  for  the 
attentions,  made  known  through  his  letters,  which 
they  had  shown  her  kinsman,  a mcent  patient  in  the 
Institution.  In  speaking  of  her  visit  to  him,  she 
said;  “I  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  physician  who  received  me,  and  indeed  by 
the  thoughtfulness  of  all  whom  I saw.  The  patient 
himself  told  me  that  every  kindness  was  shown  him; 
that  he  was  entirely  satisfied ; and  I was  myself 
conscious  he  was  thoroughly  cared  for.  I felt  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere  of  kindness.  I wondered 
at  it  all  at  first,  and  then  the  thought  came,  it  is  only 
what  one  might  expect  whei*e  Dr.  Kirkbride  has 
always  been  the  guiding  spirit,” 
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There  was  nothing  nnnsnal  in  this  experience;  the 
same  kindness  has  been  insisted  on  for  more  than 
forty  years ; it  has  been  exercised,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  times  before  in  this  Institution ; but  it 
is  at  once  a precious  and  a suggestive  omen  for  its 
future,  that  at  the  bitter  moment,  when  dust  returned 
to  dust,  and  when  nature  told  only  of  the  end  of  life 
and  usefulness,  the  spirit  of  him  whose  presence  could 
be  seen  no  more,  was  still  so  consciously  present; 
such  feelings  of  trust  and  confidence  were  filling  the 
heart  of  a patient’s  friend;  such  words  were  falling 
from  a patient’s  lips. 

During  the  days  between  Dr.  Kirkbride’s  death 
and  his  funeral,  great  sorrow,  but  great  peace  also, 
was  in  his  home.  On  Thursday,  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, after  the  family  had  met  at  an  early  breakfast, 
the  room  before  referred  to — as  at  once  dining-room 
and  library — was  prepared  for  the  last  time  to  re- 
ceive him.  His  desk  was  closed,  his  chair  was 
empty,  the  books  collected  through  a long  lifetime 
wei’e  around  him,  never  more  to  be  opened  by  his 
fingers.  The  gray  light  of  the  cloudy  winter  morn- 
ing fell  sharply  on  the  brow,  which  even  in  death  was 
full  of  the  expression  of  intellectual  power.  All 
bis  family  gathered  once  more  about  him,  who  in 
that  room  had  ever  been  the  centre  of  each  social 
festivity,  the  fountain  of  each  family  joy.  For  the 
first  time,  they  met  with  no  response  to  filial  love  in 
those  beloved  features ; though  of  them  he  bad  said, 
four  years  before  when  he  thought  himself  dying, 
“I  love  them  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  a man  to 
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love  his  children.”  They  saw  instead  the  impress  of 
the  beatific  vision,  and  it  was  as  thong-h  he  sum- 
moned them  to  new  purposes,  to  higher  springs 
of  being  and  of  action,  if  they  aspired  to  renew 
in  heaven,  the  broken  but  immeasurably  precious 
ties  of  earth. 

To  make  complete  in  that  place  of  home  history, 
the  associations  which  surrounded  him,  as  his  family 
stood  about  him,  the  post-man  came  to  the  window, 
as  was  his  wont,  bringing  his  morning  budget.  His 
coming  twice  each  day  under  ordinary  circumstances 
just  at  the  breakfast  and  at  the  dinner  hour,  was 
always  marked  as  the  quaintest  and  most  picturesque 
moment  of  the  family  life.  It  had  been  for  years  their 
o'ood  fortune  to  have  a messenger  Avhose  refined  and 
courteous  manners  are  rare  in  any  calling.  Through 
that  AvindoAV  he  had  looked,  coming  through  heat  and 
cold,  through  sunshine  and  through  storm,  bringing 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  each  day’s  work,  to  him 
who  for  the  first  time  in  that  room  allowed  the  post- 
man’s coming  to  pass  unheeded.  He  had  looked  in 
often  on  bii'thday  festivals,  and  holiday  rejoicings, 
and  had  gone  on  his  way,  sharing  a portion  of  their 
cheer,  but  now  he  was  called  in  to  join  the  family 
meeting,  and  bending  over  the  dead,  with  his  burden, 
full  of  the  mute  interests  of  the  living, — as  he  looked, 
the  many  cords  of  blessed  influence  which  had 
stretched  from  that  very  room  into  thousands  of 
homes  scattered  over  this  broad  land,  seemed  gently 
but  forever  loosened.  In  the  few  moments  before 
the  family  made  way  for  others,  the  oldest  man 
and  oldest  employe  about  the  place,  a laborer  in 
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the  gTOUiids  for  thirty-two  3^ears,  was  also  summoned. 
In  his  humble  position  he  had  given  the  service  of 
earnest  duty,  and  bore  a record  of  character  as  fair,  in 
its  measure,  as  that  of  his  Superintendent.  Through 
the  long  illness  his  inquiries  had  been  constant, 
his  desire  to  see  Dr.  Kirkbride’s  face  once  more 
unceasing,  and  now  as  he  beheld  it  in  death,  the 
weather-beaten  features  were  convulsed  with  sobs; 
standing  at  the  coffin’s  foot,  and  raising  his  labor- 
hardened  hands  to  heaven,  as  if  bearing  the  benedic- 
tion of  all  those  whose  service  had  been  sweetened 
by  the  mild,  }mt  firm  rule  of  this  emj)lo\mr,  he  cried 
aloud,  “He  was  a good  friend  to  me,  he  was  a good 
friend  to  me.” 

Such  ])atients  as  were  able  and  desired  to  do  so, 
the  officers  of  the  Hospital,  the  attendants,  and 
employes,  and  a few  personal  friends  met  also  at  the 
house,  and  maii}^  of  these  followed  the  famih'  of  Dr. 
Kirkbride  to  the  Friends’  meetino--house  on  Twelfth 
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Street. 

Two  of  the  bearers  who  carried  his  lifeless  form  as 
it  passed  over  the  threshold  of  the  home  he  had  first 
entered  in  all  the  energy  of  early  manhood,  had  long 
been  associated  with  his  active  pursuits.  One,  as 
carpenter  and  general  mechanic  at  the  Department 
for  Females,  under  his  immediate  direction,  had  been 
for  more  than  twent\"-nine  years  thoroughly  familiar 
with  his  minute  supervision  of  details  in  the  wards, 
the  buildings,  and  the  grounds.  The  other,  in  his 
private  service,  had  driven  him  for  nearly  eighteen 
years  about  the  streets  of  this  city,  in  whose  prospe- 
rity" he  took  a pride  so  loyal  that  it  must  not  pass 
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unnoticed.  Its  Centennial  Exhibition  roused  his 
liveliest  interest.  Before  his  restored  patients  livin<^ 
at  a distance  left  Philadelphia,  care  was  taken  that 
they  should  visit  the  places  of  special  note  and  his- 
toric memories.  It  was  his  task  to  develop  the  re- 
sults of  the  philanthropic  views,  far  in  advance  of 
the  general  opinions  of  the  time,  which  led  her  citi- 
zens in  1751  to  establish  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
not  only  “for  the  relief  of  the  sick,”  but  also  for 
“the  )-eception  and  cure  of  the  insane.”  It  was  thus 
his  privilege  to  associate,  in  the  minds  of  many  in 
this  country  and  in  foreign  lands,  the  name  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  wise  beneficence  inherited  from  her 
illustrious  founder,  which  is  one  of  her  chief  claims 
to  honor,  most  intimately  with  his  own  life  and  work. 

Should  any  say  the  description  of  character  given 
in  the  foregoing  pages  is  imperfect,  because  it  tells 
of  no  faults,  they  can  only  be  answered  by  repeating 
some  of  Dr.  Kirkbride’s  words  reo'arding  the  wife  of 
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his  youth:  “In  looking  back  it  seems  to  me,  that 
while  errors  must  have  been  hers,  as  they  are  of  all 
that  is  human,  she  never  knowingly  did  wrong, 
never  had  an  impure  thought,  never  uttered  a word 
to  be  recalled,  never  did  an  act  to  be  wished  undone. 
If  such  a life  and  such  an  example  did  not  teach  the 
best  of  lessons  to  all  around  her,  surely  all  word 
preaching  must  be  useless.” 

One  sometimes  leaves  the  funeral  of  the  good  and 
honored,  conscious  of  a want  of  harmony  between 
the  feeling  such  loss  inspires,  and  its  public  expres- 
sion, between  the  man  and  the  tribute  paid  him ; or 
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pei’haps  sensible  that  in  nnselfish  eagerness  to 
recount  every  virtue,  the  voice  of  praise  has  been 
too  loudly  heard.  At  Dr.  Kirkhride’s  funeral 
there  were  no  such  discords.  “All  things  were  in 
conformity  with  what  Dr.  Kirkbride  would  have  ap- 
proved and  desired.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  service 
was  in  keeping  with  the  character  and  life,  to  which 
it  gave  the  final  earthly  testimony,”  was  the  com- 
ment not  only  of  one,  but  of  many. 

The  strength  of  his  character  was  less  fully  por- 
trayed by  spoken  words,  than  by  the  power  of  the 
indescribable  spirit  of  peace  and  love,  which  fell  upon 
the  assembly.  “ Thus  the  early  Christians  must 
have  buried  their  dead,”  said  afterwards  one  of  a dif- 
ferent denomination.  “I  never  think  of  that  fune- 
ral, but  I seem  to  catch  a clearer  glimpse  of  Christ,” 
wrote  another.  Indeed  throuo-h  all  the  hour  it  was 
evident,  his  friends  and  kindred  had  met,  not  so  much 
to  honor  him  who  had  left  them,  as  to  woi’ship  his 
present  and  living  Lord,  not  to  recount  deeds  of 
earthly  healing,  but  to  tell  of  the  mightiest  of 
cures  wrought  by  the  Great  Physician,  the  baptism 
of  a soul  into  His  likeness  and  His  life-long  seiwice. 
In  meditation  on  the  words  “Every  good  and  every 
perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  the 
Father  of  lights,”  the  thoughts  of  all  w^ere  turned 
upward  to  the  Only  Source  of  extraordinary  powers 
of  usefulness,  and  of  unusual  mental  endowments. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  recoi’d  in  the  history  of  this 
Institution,  that  at  the  funeral  of  its  first  Superin- 
tendent, a Manager,  called  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  Society  of  Filends,  made  supplication. 
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not  only  for  all  who  mourned  his  loss,  but  for  the 
Divine  blessing  upon  those  concerned  in  its  manage- 
ment in  their  choice  of  his  successor. 

Ill  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, Franklin,  one  of  the  first  Managers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  offered  a resolution  that  the 
deliberations  of  each  day  should  be  preceded  by 
prayer.  The  resolution  though  not  adopted  stands  to 
the  perpetual  honor  of  his  name.  Personal  faith  in 
prayer  is  thus  no  new  thing  among  its  Managers. 

One  short,  solemn  sermon,  perhaps  but  little  ap- 
preciated by  many  present,  to  those  who  knew  Dr. 
Kirkbride  best,  and  who  understood  the  full  idea  of  the 
Gospel  ministry  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  deeply 
significant.  It  was  an  exhortation  to  entire  personal 
conquest  of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  iii  the  sense  of 
the  term  as  used  by  our  Loi-d,  when  He  speaks  of 
His  apostles  “as  not  of  the  world,”  and  it  ended 
with  the  words,  “ let  there  be  no  holdings  back,  no 
compromises.”  It  was  sometimes  a silent  and  won- 
dering query  with  those  thrown  into  most  intimate 
I’elations  with  Dr.  Kirkbride,  as  they  mai'ked  in  him 
what  the  old  mystics  call  “detachment  from  the 
world” — or,  in  other  words,  as  they  perceived  how  he 
refused  to  take  pleasure  in  anything  except  his  duty 
to  his  Maker  and  his  fellow-men,  how  he  sought  out 
no  special  honor,  and  craved  no  public  applause,  and 
how  each  day  seemed  richly  crowned  with  its  own 
weight  of  labor  for  the  suffering, — when  he  had  given 
himself  up  so  completely  to  the  blessed  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  In  him,  indeed,  there  were  “no 
holdings  back,  no  compromises.”  This  exhortation 
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to  those  who  had  the  key  to  unlock  its  hidden  mean- 
ing, was  the  voice  of  God  Himself.  It  called  upon 
the  hearers  who  professed  to  follow  the  footsteps  of 
His  Son,  to  yield  Him  undivided  love  and  service. 
The  underlying  thought  of  peace  for  the  departed, 
and  of  warning  for  itself  in  one  heart,  through,  all 
that  funeral  service  was,  that  Avhen  the  end  ap- 
proached, to  the  servant  it  had  been  granted  “ to  be 
as  His  mastei’,”  and  to  say,  in  humble  victory,  “The 
prince  of  this  world  cometh  and  hath  nothing  in  me.” 

Admonitions,  accompanied  by  touching  reference 
to  Dr.  Kiikbride,  founded  on  the  parable  of  the 
talents,  and  words  urging  those  whose  calling  it  is  to 
heal  the  body,  to  remember  they  can  often  also  min- 
ister to  the  sold,  were  followed  by  thoughts,  which 
many  carried  with  them  to  their  homes,  and  feed 
on  still,  drawn  from  one  line  of  that  grand  song  of 
triumph  of  the  Royal  Psalmist,  when  the  Lord  de- 
livered him  from  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies:  “Thy 
gentleness  hath  made  me  great.”  The  gentleness  of 
Christ,  as  seen  in  Dr.  Kirkbride’s  character  and  life, 
that  Divine  gentleness,  through  union  with  which, 
human  character  can  only  become  truly  great,  was 
the  theme  of  the  closing  words  at  his  funeral. 

“ There  were  great  underlying  forces  in  him  which 
I knew  and  admired,”  writes  one  who  knew  him  well. 
“All  that  was  beautiful  in  his  character  gathered 
around  and  sprang  out  of  and  adorned  these  strong- 
features,  as  the  vines  and  wild  flowers  spring  out  of 
and  beautify  the  rock  on  which  they  grow.  Gen- 
tleness and  humility,  aud  patience  and  love,  were  all 
charming  parts  of  his  native  and  his  Christian  char- 
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acter.  But  his  intense  earnestness,  his  resolute  will, 
his  stubborn  adherence  to  every  principle  that  he 
adopted,  the  bravery  of  all  his  convictions,  the  lofti- 
ness of  his  conscientiousness  were  the  qualities  that 
lay  like  the  rock  beneath  the  beautiful  surface  that 
graced  his  character.  There  was  a perfect  harmony 
between  the  two.” 

“That  Rock  was  Christ.” 

CoNCLUSioisr. — Should  the  thought  arise,  that  in 
presenting  Dr.  Kirkbride’s  first  five  reports  as  the 
basis  of  this  memorial,  and  as  proof  of  the  excel- 
lence of  his  work,  the  criticism  made  of  late  years 
has  been  ignored,  that  those  in  charge  of  hospitals 
for  the  insane  are  not  up  to  the  light  of  the  times, 
and  not  progressive,  it  can  but  be  replied,  that  in 
making  the  golden  rule  of  doing  to  others  as  one 
would  be  done  by,  the  foundation  of  all  his  prac- 
tical treatment  of  the  insane,  towards  which,  by 
example  and  by  precept,  he  directed  all  who  aided 
him,  Dr.  Kirkhride  at  the  outset  started  fiom  the 
highest  known  point  of  human  action.  Outside  of  a 
hospital,  no  loftier  rule  can  be  reached.  How  far  he 
succeeded  in  keeping  up  to  his  ideal  through  the 
long  course  of  years,  or  how  much  he  and  those 
under  him  fell  short  of  this  aim,  must  be  answered 
by  persons  familiar  with  his  methods,  and  with  the 
ditficulties  which  surround  the  treatment  of  all 
classes  of  the  insane,  both  in  their  own  homes  and 
in  hospitals. 

In  regard  to  the  executive  ability  he  afterwards 
displayed,  and  how  far  he  maintained  in  this  respect 
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the  promise  of  these  early  years,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  repeat  the  I’emark  of  a Manager  and  intimate 
friend  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  long  since  deceased,  who 
said,  a number  of  years  after  the  opening  of  the  In- 
stitution: “I  watched  the  enthusiasm  and  thorough- 
ness at  the  start,  and  said  to  myself,  they  can  last 
but  a few  vears,  but  I must  acknowledge  I see  no 
falling  off.”  At  the  close  of  the  long  list  of  im- 
provements  from  1840  to  1880,  already  quoted  in 
full,  as  inseparable  from  a I’eview  of  his  life.  Dr. 
Ivirkbride  writes : “In  connection  with  this  matter 
of  improvements,  it  may  be  said,  as  it  often  has 
been  heretofore,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  any 
institution  to  remain  stationary.  If  it  does  not 
make  advances  in  its  provision  and  arrangements 
for  the  benefit  of  the  patients,  it  is  almost  certain  to 
retrograde.  The  list  alinady  given  of  what  has  been 
effected  since  the  opening  of  this  Institution,  indi- 
cates that  those  connected  with  its  management  have 
always  been  anxious  to  let  no  year  pass  without  some 
progress,  and  to  do  everything  that  was  eompatible 
with  the  means  placed  at  theii’  disposal.” 

At  the  end  of  his  last  Report  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing terse,  and  unconsciously  prophetic  summing  up 
of  his  life-work:  “In  concluding  the  forty-second 
Report  of  this  Institution,  it  is  no  ordinary  gratifi- 
cation— after  fortj^-two  years’  use  of  one  of  the 
buildings,  and  twenty-three  of  the  other,  with  the 
care  of  8673  patients — to  be  able  to  have  your  Board 
receive  both  the  Hospitals  in  better  condition  than 
at  any  previous  period,  and  more  thoroughly  pre- 
pared for  usefulness.” 
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In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  the 
thoroughly  practical  nature  of  his  mind.  After 
completing  his  medical  studies,  his  year  at  the 
Friends’  Asylum,  and  his  two  years  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  it  is  noteworthy  that  his  choice 
led  him  to  surgery,  that  practical  branch  of  the 
healing  art.  His  aptitude  and  skill  for  it  were 
evidently  great;  his  friends,  the  most  eminent  sur- 
geons of  Philadelphia,  saw  his  capacity  in  this 
direction,  and  were  indignant  that  he  allowed  the 
opportunity  of  thus  distinguishing  himself  to  escape. 
In  speaking  of  this  once,  he  said : “ I remembered 
Lot’s  wife.  I never  looked  back.”  This  remark 
showed  that  he  had  withstood  some  involuntary  feel- 
ings of  regret.  It  was  apparently  strange,  that  he 
was  led  to  leave  his  point  of  vantage  in  the  impor- 
tant task  of  defending  the  body  from  disease  with 
the  surgeon’s  skill,  to  fight  with  the  enemy  in  its 
subtle  attacks  upon  the  mind. 

For  his  patients  it  was  probably  most  fortunate 
that  active  interest  in  humanity,  and  desire  to 
relieve  its  suffering,  not  unusual  interest  in  psycho- 
logical questions  as  such,  drew  him  to  their  relief. 
To  him  a patient  was  ever  first  a fellow-being 
in  distress,  rather  than  an  interesting  case.  It 
was  positive  rest  to  the  morbid,  the  theoretical,  the 
speculative,  wearied  with  the  inexplicable  prob- 
lems of  their  own  existenc;e,  to  find  a nature  at 
once  so  simple  and  so  strong,  unquestioning  in  faith, 
and  full  of  works.  What  possibly  to  those  less  en- 
thusiastic in  the  experimental  treatment  of  insanity, 
seemed  occasionally  a limitation  of  his  views,  was,  in 
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reality,  the  strongest  proof  of  his  practical  grasp 
of  the  subject; — seeing  it  on  all  its  sides,  he  laid 
hold  of  what  was  in  his  eyes  most  important, 
for  the  immediate  and  sure  relief  of  the  suf- 
ferers from  this  calamity.  Memoranda  for  a report, 
found  since  his  death,  illustrate  his  views  in 
regard  to  a subject  considered  by  some  of  great 
weight,  and  show  the  tendency  of  his  mind. 

“ Contributions  to  Science. — The  highest  achieve- 
ment of  medical  science  is  the  restoration  of  the 
sick  to  health.  "Whatever  helps  to  do  this  is  a con- 
tribution of  the  highest  form.  lu  this  list  are  em- 
braced all  remedies  of  every  kind,  not  medicine  pro- 
per, alone,  but  everything  that  can  have  any  claim 
to  be  styled  a remedy — all  moral  means,  all  sur- 
roundings of  every  kind,  all  the  experience  of  the 
past,  as  given  in  books,  all  the  knowledge  obtained 
by  personal  observation. 

“ It  is  only  when  science  fails  in  its  efforts,  that  the 
revelations  of  pathological  investigations — the  field 
of  the  scalpel  and  the  microscope — become  possible. 
If  medical  science  was  perfect,  all  our  patients  would 
recover,  and  there  would  be  no  opportunity  foi’  the 
use  of  either  of  these  instruments  whose  revelations, 
always  interesting  and  curious,  can  only  begin  their 
work,  when  science  shows  its  imperfections.  It  is 
like  the  surgeon’s  operations.  He  is  always  prouder 
of  success,  without  the  use  of  the  knife,  than  with 
it — for  it  is  a confession  of  a failure,  when  any  pro- 
ceeding is  necessary  that  demands  a loss  of  any  part 
of  the  human  body. 

“ Interesting  and  curious  as  the  revelations  of  the 
11 
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scalpel  and  microscope  unquestionably  are,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  if  their  developments  thus  far 
have  made  any,  it  has  been  the  very  slightest  ad- 
vance in  the  ti'eatment  of  mental  disorders.  While 
all  this  work,  where  science  fails  in  her  first  great 
object,  is  to  be  encouraged,  in  the  hope  that  some- 
thing may  come  in  the  future,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
much  more  is  anticipated  in  many  quarters,  from  this 
source,  than  is  likely  to  be  ever  realized,  and  that  too 
close  a devotion  to  these  investigations  may  lead  to 
a neo-lect  of  manv  means  of  carino;  for  the  insane, 
that  we  know  from  a long  observation,  never  fail  to 
be  useful  when  properly  and  persistently  employed.” 
There  were  all  through  his  service,  two  limitations 
by  which,  indeed,  his  enthusiasm  was  curbed;  the  first 
was  the  necessary  limitation  of  time  and  strength, 
for  even  such  energy  and  power  of  work  as  his,  were 
lodged  in  a human  body,  and  this  affected  almost  the 
only  point  on  which  he  partially  changed  his  views. 
In  one  of  the  early  Reports  he  speaks  of  the  probable 
advantages  of  a feAv  detached  cottages.  It  was  his 
strong  couAuction  after  a trial  of  one  cottage,  that  it 
Avas  not  for  the  best  good  of  the  insane  to  lay  even  the 
most  trifling  obstacle  in  the  way  of  that  incessant, 
personal,  official  supervision,  Avhich  his  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility toAvard  his  charge,  and  his  estimate  of 
the  A’alue  of  direct  moral  and  mental  treatment  led 
him  more  and  more  to  consider  of  paramount  im- 
poi’tance.  The  second  limitation  was  want  of  means 
to  carry  out  all  he  projected.  Within  tAvo  weeks  of 
his  death,  he  said,  “There  are  so  many  things  in 
connection  Avith  the  Hospital,  Avhich  I want  to  do.” 
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Forty-three  years  had  not  been  enong'h  to  exhaust 
the  untiring  fertility  of  his  desires  and  efforts  for  pro- 
gress. The  following  is  from  the  Keport  for  1880  : — 

“ The  TFor/j  of  the  Future. — The  work  of  the 
future  will  be  found  to  consist  much  more  in  perfect- 
ing in  practice  what  is  already  theoretically  under- 
stood, than  in  the  introduction  of  great  novelties. 
The  general  principles  that  should  be  recognized  in 
providing  hospitals,  in  managing  them  when  pro- 
vided, and  the  essential  features  of  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  the  patients,  ought  at  this  day  to  be  tole- 
rably familiar  to  all  careful  inquirers  in  reference  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  insane,  ^fovelties  are  not 
to  be  rejected  because  they  are  novelties,  any  more 
than  the  results  of  enlightened  experience  should  be 
ignored,  because  they  are  not  appreciated  by  those 
whose  estimate  of  their  value  is  lessened,  simply  be- 
cause of  their  havino'  been  long  used.  While  ex- 
tended  observations  and  protracted  experience  may 
naturally  be  expected  to  demand  an  intelligent  trial 
of  all  proposals  for  radical  changes  before  their  final 
adoption,  they  will  not  refuse  this  test  to  any  propo- 
sition for  which  reasonable  grounds  for  trial  can  be 
given. 

“While  many  theoretical  views  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  be  advanced  and  contested,  it  is  fortunate 
that  there  are  so  many  practical  points,  on  which  there 
need  be  no  difference  of  opinion,  and  that  the  most 
enthusiastic  can  always  find  enough  to  do,  about  the 
propriety  or  expediency  of  which  there  can  hardly 
be  a question. 

“While  referring  to  this  work  for  the  future,  it 
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may  not  be  amiss  to  suggest  a few  matters  that  may 
safely  be  kept  before  the  attention  of  governing 
bodies,  and  which  are  applicable  to  most,  perhaps,  it 
is  safe  to  say,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  to  all  our 
institutions. 

“First  among  these  may  be  mentioned,  rendering 
all  buildings  occupied  by  the  insane  as  nearly  fire- 
proof as  possible. 

“ Improvements  in  the  general  attractiveness  and 
home-like  comfort  of  the  wards. 

“ An  increase  in  the  libraries  and  of  general  reading 
matter,  directly  accessible  to  the  patients. 

“ Greater  facilities  for  carriage-riding,  inside  and 
outside  of  the  grounds,  so  that  all  patients  unable  to 
walk  sufficiently,  may  have  every  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  this  source.  Among  both  sexes,  but 
particularly  among  the  women,  the  benefit  derived 
from  this  form  of  passive  exercise  in  the  open  air  is 
very  great,  and  the  want  of  extensive  enough  facili- 
ties for  its  enjoyment  is  everywhere  lamented. 

“hlew’'  modes  of  occupation,  and  amusement,  and 
of  carefully  i-egulated  labor. 

“Greater  facilities  for  letting  all  the  patients  of 
everv  class  have  the  benefits  that  result  from  musi- 
cal  performances.  The  music  that  can  be  given,  as 
often  as  desired,  by  a few  cultivated  employes  in  an 
institution  is  to  be  regarded  as  a remedy  of  no  small 
value. 

“A  higher  order  and  a greater  number  of  com- 
panions to  the  patients,  and  of  attendants  actuated 
by  a genuine  interest  in  the  work,  so  that  cultivated 
patients,  all  patients  indeed,  can  constantly  have  near 
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them  a reasonable  amount  of  congenial  society, 
capable  of  fairly  realizing  the  condition  of  those 
under  their  charge,  and  of  contributing  to  their  com- 
fort and  happiness. 

“ The  more  thorough  instruction  and  examination 
of  at  tendants,  and  the  rejection  of  those  who,  after  a 
reasonable  trial,  prove  to  be  incompetent,  or  unquali- 
fied for  the  work  they  have  undertaken. 

“The  manifestation,  on  the  part  of  those  in  author- 
ity everywhere,  of  a proper  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  the  services  of  those  who  exhibit  a special  profi- 
ciency and  fidelity  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
whatever  they  may  he,  and,  as  now  and  then  hap- 
pens, evince  a self-sacrificing  spirit,  which  no  money 
can  purchase. 

“Inducements  should  be  offered,  by  adequate  com- 
pensation and  permanence  of  position,  to  secure 
the  best  talent  in  the  medical  profession  for  the 
superintendence  of  these  institutions,  without  which 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  those  likely  to  best 
fill  these  posts,  will  give  up  the  more  tempting  and 
profitable,  as  well  as  less  onerous  results,  of  other 
branches  of  professional  labor. 

“The  employment  of  an  adequate  force  of  attend- 
ants, thus  reducing  the  use  of  mechanical  means  of 
restraint  to  a minimum. 

“A  sufficient  number  of  medical  officials  to  permit 
the  most  thorough  and  careful  study  of  every  case, 
for  keeping  all  records  of  treatment,  and  increased 
facilities  for  pathological  investigations. 

“The  clinical  study  of  insanity,  when  ])ermissible, 
so  conducted  as  to  be  of  no  injury  to  the  patients. 
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and  to  give  to  the  general  practitioner  a greatly  ex- 
tended familiarity  with  the  disease. 

“It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  all  great  im- 
provements in  institutions  for  the  insane  beyond 
their  present  capabilities,  necessarily  involve  a con- 
siderable increase  in  the  amount  of  their  expendi- 
tures. But  if,  by  the  liberal  use  of  these  means, 
the  great  objects  for  which  hospitals  were  established 
are  promoted,  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  this  is 
only  to  be  regarded  as  a part  of  a wise  system  of 
economy.” 

Surely  there  is  no  evidence  of  lack  of  progress  here, 
or  of  falling  behind  the  times.  How  earnestly  he 
longed  for  the  power  of  carrying  out  many  of  these 
suggestions,  only  confidential  friends  could  know, 
or  how  often,  in  hearing  him  speak  longingly  of 
some  expensive  improvement,  such  as  making  the 
roads  within  the  Hospital  property  equal  to  those  in 
Famnount  Park,  the  ardent  wish  could  not  be 
restrained  that  some  philanthropic  citizen  might  put 
into  his  hands  a large  amount  for  the  purpose  of 
not  strictly  essential,  although  most  useful,  improve- 
ments and  amusements.  This  wish  for  him  can 
never  be  fulfilled,  but  the  roads  are  still  to  be  im- 
proved, and  all  the  work  of  the  future,  which  would 
have  been  his  joy,  is  still  open  for  others,  should 
large-hearted  benevolence  provide  the  means. 

As  all  Dr.  Ixirkbride’s  outward  energies,  for  a 23eriod 
far  exceeding  the  usual  term  of  active  work,  were 
given  to  the  insane,  so  were  his  thoughts  also.  As 
years  went  on,  it  seemed  to  those  who  knew  him  most 
intimately,  that  while  his  soul  expanded,  and  his 
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sympathies  with  all  good  aims  deepened,  his  thoughts 
became  more  engrossed,  if  it  were  possible,  with  the 
great  object  of  his  life.  From  the  hooks  he  owned, 
it  was  evident  that  in  early  life  his  study  of,  and 
interest  in,  general  scientific  subjects,  and  every 
topic  of  the  day,  had  been  unusual.  But  for  many 
years  there  had  been  little  time  for  taxino-  thouo-ht, 
except  in  the  line  of  his  special  labor. 

It  has  been  because  no  adequate  conception  of  his 
life-work  could  be  given,  without  showing  how  entirely 
he  was  absorbed  by  it,  and  how  deep  its  interests  lay 
within  him,  that  in  these  memorial  pages  views  of 
his  public  deeds  and  repetition  of  his  printed  Avords, 
are  combined  Avith  glimpses  into  the  sanctity  of  his 
home  and  the  purity  of  his  soul,  ilot  merely  in  re- 
sponse to  the  eager  longing — old  as  bereavement 
itself — to  tell  Avhat  treasure  death  has  taken,  liaA^e 
they  been  penned,  hut  AA^ith  an  eA^er-growing  desire, 
that  through  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  they  might 
prove  not  only  a memorial  of  an  unsullied  life  and  a 
remarkable  character,  but  also  an  indirect  ansAver  to 
many  of  the  strictures  against,  and  an  argument  for, 
the  Avork  of  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

As  the  best  defence  of  Christianity  lies  in  the  charac- 
ter of  its  Diviue  Founder,  and  in  those  of  Ills  folloAvers 
Avho  in  all  succeeding  ages  have  approached  nearest 
to  the  Perfect  Model,  so  the  beneficent  Avork  of  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane  in  America,  during  the  last  half 
ceiitni-}'',  can  only  he  understood  by  a study  of  the 
noblest  characters,  Avhich  have  been  most  thoroughly 
identified  Avith  it.  To  the  names  of  WoodAvard  and 
Bell,  and  Brigham  and  Kay,  that  of  Dr.  Ivirkbride  is 
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nOAv  added,  while  Miss  Dix,  whose  long  mission  foi’ 
the  insane  connects  her  inseparably  with  the  era  of 
their  service,  still  lives,  a sharer  in  their  claim  to  the 
good  name  which  comes  from  purity  of  motive,  and 
devotion  to  hn inanity. 

To  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane  be- 
longs the  honor  of  having  had  associated  with  it,  the 
life  spared  longest  in  our  country  in  continuously 
active  duty  in  snch  an  institution.  The  character 
and  the  life  imperfectly  portrayed  in  this  sketch, 
are  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  hospital  treatment 
for  the  insane.  Have  such  a character  and  such 
a life  been  completely  given  to  a false  view  of 
the  best  means  of  general  relief  for  one  of  the 
heaviest  forms  of  human  suffering?  Are  snch 
hosjutals  merely  necessary  evils  to  be  perpetually 
eyed  with  distrust  by  the  law-makers  and  the  com- 
munity at  large?  Or  are  they,  as  Dr.  Kirkbride 
believed  them  to  be,  one  of  the  noblest  fruits  of 
the  Christian  philanthropy  of  the  age,  to  be  treated, 
not  as  an  unwelcome  and  unlovely  ward,  but  as  one 
of  the  cherished  daughters  of  the  household  of  the 
commonwealth  ? 

It  has  been  said  of  bira,  “ Laborine:  with  a sinsj'le 
aim  for  the  relief  and  welfare  of  those  to  whose  care 
he  had  devoted  more  than  forty  years  of  his  life,  he 
has  left  behind  him,  in  what  he  has  written  and  in 
what  he  has  done,  a monument  which  will  stand  so 
long  as  the  care  of  the  insane  will  require  the  aid  of 
those  institutions,  with  which  his  name  and  his  fame 
have  been  so  imperishably  connected.” 

Therefore  it  is  most  fitting,  that  within  the  covers 
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of  the  Report  of  this  Institution  for  the  last  year  of 
Dr.  Kirkbride’s  connection  with  it,  should  be  found 
a commemorative  record  of  his  life. 

This  Memorial  forms,  as  it  were,  a plea  from  the 
afflicted  class  to  whom  his  life  was  given.  It  comes 
as  an  appeal,  not  only  from  all  those  sinking  into 
hopeless  imhecilit}^  in  jails,  and  county  asylums  and 
almshouses,  not  only  from  those  in  the  homes  of  the 
very  poor  or  the  less  straitened  Avorkiug  classes, — 
where  their  presence  brings  increase  of  suffering  to 
themselves,  and  a pitiable  burden  to  those  who  love 
them  most — hut  also  from  many  in  homes  of  afflu- 
ence, surrounded  by  all  that  affection  can  bestow,  or 
wealth  can  lavish,  for  the  benefits  of  the  refining,  the 
ennobling,  the  curative  influences  of  a properly  organ- 
ized and  well-conducted  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

It  comes  to  laborers  in  these  Institutions,  holding 
before  them  the  same  sure  rewards  for  single-hearted, 
conscientious  duty,  urging  upon  them  the  same 
patient  hope,  the  same  fearless,  self-denying  devotion 
to  their  difficult  but  noble  task,  to  which  its  pages 
testify. 

It  comes  with  earnest  wishes  for  the  advent  of 
that  brighter  day  for  the  insane,  when  the  press, 
with  true  and  studious  intellio-ence  in  re<>’ard  to 
the  wide  subject  of  their  best  care  and  treatment, 
shall  be  “always  ready  to  lend  its  influence  to  what- 
ever tends  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  afflicted  and 
to  denounce  everything  calculated  to  do  wrong  and 
injustice.” 

It  comes,  in  Dr.  Kirkbride’s  own  words,  “ com- 
mending this  Institution  to  the  liberal  sympathy  of 
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all  who  appreciate  the  value  of  enlightened  efforts  for 
the  relief  of  suffering  humanity,”  with  firm  reliance, 
that  as  in  this  community  in  almost  every  calling, 
and  in  every  walk  of  life,  there  are  those  who  hold 
in  personal  affection  the  memory  of  him  who  was  so 
long  identified  with  its  interests,  so  there  are  also 
those  Avho  will  ever  keep  its  work  in  generous  remem- 
hrance,  by  liberal  benefactions,  by  unfailing  sym- 
pathy, by  intelligent  support. 

It  comes  to  the  Board  of  Managers  repeating  the 
farewell  message  of  their  friend,  at  the  close  of  the 
Beport  for  1882,  as  Avith  “ deep  feelings  of  personal 
obligation”  he  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time, 
“ commended  the  Hospital  and  its  varied  interests  to 
their  continued  and  generous  care.”  It  comes  also 
recalling  to  them  his  devotion  to,  and  his  mastery  of, 
his  Avork,  as  Avell  as  the  confidence  they  have  ever 
placed  in  his  opinions,  Avith  the  respectful  yet  fervent 
trust,  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  they  will  still 
familiarize  themselves  Avith  his  views  and  build  upon 
the  foundations  which  he  laid. 

It  comes  Avith  a reverent  sense,  that  during  the 
long  course  of  years  just  closed,  there  have  been 
“ special  causes  of  gratitude  to  Almighty  Providence 
for  the  many  blessings  vouchsafed”  to  this  Institution 
through  its  Physician-in-Chief  and  Superintendent 
Thomas  S.  Kirkbride. 

Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

PlIILADEI.PHIA,  1st  mouth  Ist,  1884. 
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p^moviam 


T.  S.  K. 


DIED  DECEMBEK  16TH,  1883. 


O BARE  and  radiant  life,  whose  mission  here, 

Like  some  strong  Angel’s,  winged  with  love  divine. 
Waited  on  human  woe,  to  heal  and  cheer. 

What  high,  unselfish,  tireless  zeal  was  thine; 

To  fan,  with  tender  care,  the  flickering  spark 
Of  waning  reason  and  the  shattered  will, 

To  find  the  missing  clew,  where  all  -was  dark. 

And  guide  to  hope  and  light  with  patient  skill ; 
True  pity  thine  which  clasped  each  clouded  heart. 
Nor  on  the  lowliest  ever  looked  askant. 

Swaying  distempered  minds  with  sovereign  art. 
Gentle  as  woman,  firm  as  adamant; 

Nor  less  shall  memory  keep  the  tranquil  grace 
Of  look  and  tone  and  bearing,  staid  and  calm. 

The  sweet  serenity  of  form  and  face. 

Home’s  dearest  solace,  friendship’s  kindliest  balm. 
By  this  new  grave  no  broken  shaft  Ave  rear. 

Thy  finished  work  has  followed  thee  above. 

One  step  from  duty,  midst  the  shadows  here. 

To  the  full  sunshine  of  eternal  Love  ! 


W.  A.  U. 


Chiustmas,  1883. 
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Subscriptions  and  donations  will  be  received 
by  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  by  Henry 
Haines,  Treasurer,  No.  518  'Walnnt  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, or  by  the  Physicians  of  the  Institution,  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Leg-acies  intended  to  promote  the  objects  of  this 
Institution  should  be  given  in  its  corporate  name, 
viz:  to  “The  Contributors  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,”  and  should  specify  that  they  are 
“to  be  devoted  to  extending- and  improving 

THE  ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  THE  INSANE.” 

Contributions  of  books,  periodicals,  pictures,  en- 
gravings, curiosities  for  the  mnsenms,  and  whatever 
can  tend  to  interest  or  occupy  the  patients,  are 
always  thankfully  received. 

Every  contribution  or  legacy  of  $5000  for 
extending  and  improving  the  accommodations  for 
the  insane,  adds  one  free  bed  to  the  number  already 
in  use,  for  indigent  recent  and  supposed  curable 
cases,  only;  and,  judging  from  past  experience, 
when  thus  used,  will  be  the  means  of  restoring  to 
reason  from  one  to  two  patients  in  every  year  the 
Institution  shall  exist. 
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ADMISSIO^s^  OF  PATIEIs^TS 

INTO  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE* 

AT 

PHILADELPHIA. 


All  classes  of  insane  persons,  without  regard  to 
the  duration  of  the  disease  or  its  cnrahilitv,  are 
admitted  into  this  Institution.  Idiots,  however,  it 
may  be  stated,  are  not  received  ; and  for  the  ejiileptic, 
a special  agreement  should  be  made. 

Cases  of  Mania-a-Potn  are  not  received  into  this 
Hospital;  hut  into  that  at  Eighth  and  Pine  Streets, 
exclusively . 

Preparatory  to  the  reception  of  a patient,  it  is 
necessary  to  arrange  the  rate  of  board,  &c.,  with  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Managers,f  and  to  furnish 


* This  is  the  only  title  of  this  Institution,  and  the  only  proper 
direction  for  letters,  &c.  Other  names,  occasionally  nsed,  are 
liable  to  make  confusion,  by  confounding  it  with  another  insti- 
tution in  the  same  vicinity. 

t The  names  of  these  gentlemen  will  be  found  in  the  front  of 
this  Report,  and  their  places  of  residence  can  be  learned,  on  ap- 
plication at  the  Hospital,  on  Eighth  Street,  between  Spruce  and 
Pine,  Philadelphia,  where  blank  forms  for  phj’sicians’ certificates, 
bond,  questions,  &c.,  can  always  be  obtained. 

12 
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a certificate  of  the  patient’s  insanity  from  two  or 
more  physicians,  who  shall  have  examined  the  patient 
within  six  days  of  its  date,  and  the  same  shall  be 
acknowledged  and  sworn  or  affirmed  to  before  some 
magistrate  or  judicial  officer,  as  required  by  an  Act 
of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  approved  1883. 
An  “ Order  for  the  reception  of  a patient”  must 
be  signed  by  a near  relative  or  friend.  Pull  and 
complete  answers  should  also  be  given  to  questions 
in  “ Statement.” 

For  the  payment  of  board,  and  removal  of  a patient 
when  discharged,  security  is  always  required  from 
some  responsible  resident  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
Payment  for  board  is  always  to  be  made  quarterly 
in  advance;  and  if  the  patient  is  removed  uncured, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  first  three  months,  and 
contrary  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Superin- 
tending Physician,  board  is  required  for  thirteen 
weeks;  otherwise,  the  charge  is  only  for  the  time 
actually  passed  in  the  Hospital,  provided  that  time 
is  more  than  four  weeks. 

Interest  will  be  charged  on  bills  not  paid  till  after 
the  expiration  of  the  quarter. 

Large  chambers  and  private  attendants  can  always 
be  supplied,  if  desired  by  the  friends  of  the  patients. 
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The  following  are  the  forms  for  Physicians’  Cer- 
tificates, order  for  the  reception  of  a patient,  and  the 
Bond  that  is  to  be  executed  before  the  order  of  ad- 
mission is  given. 

ORDER  FOR  THE  RECEPTION  OF  A PATIENT. 

I, the  undersigned,  hereby  request  you  to 

receive an  insane  person,  as  a patient  into 

the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  believing 

that  such  detention  is  necessary  for benefit. 

Subjoined  is  a statement  respecting  the  said 


Occupation, 

Degree  of  relationship  (if  any)  or  other  circum- 
stances of  connection  with  the  patient. 

Dated  this day  of one  thousand  eight 

hundred  and  eighty 

To  the  Board  of  Mauap-ers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  PHYSICIANS.* 

We,  the  undersigned,  residents  of  Pennsylvania^ 
hereby  certify  that  we  have,  within  oue  week  prior  to 

the  respective  dates  hereinafter  mentioned,  at 

in  the  county  of , separately  exam- 
ined   of and  do  verily  believe  that  the 

said is  insane,  and  that  the  disease  is  of  a 

character  which,  in  our  opinion,  requires  that  the 


* As  required  by  the  law  of  Pennsylvania,  aj^proved  1883. 
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person  shall  be  placed  in  a hospital  or  other  estab- 
lishment where  the  insane  are  detained  for  care  and 
treatment. 

We  further  certify  that  we  have  been  actually  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  for  at  least  five  years,  and 
that  we  are  not  related  by  blood  or  marriage  to  the 

said nor  in  any  way  connected  as  a medical 

attendant  or  otherwise  with  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  or  other  establishment  in  which 
it  is  proposed  to  place  the  aforesaid. 

M.D. 

Kesidence, 

Dated  this day  of one  thousand  eight 

hundred  and  eighty 

M.D. 

Residence, 

Dated  this day  of one  thousand  eight 

hundred  and  eighty 

CERTIFICATE  OF  MAGISTRATE  OR  JUDICIAL 

OFFICER.* 

I a of county, 

of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  do  certify  that  the 

foregoing  certificate  was  duly to  before  me, 

by  the  above  named and on 

this day  of 188 — that  the  signatures 

thereto  are  genuine,  and  that  the  signers  are  physi- 
cians of  good  standing  and  repute. 

[l.  s.l 


* As  required  by  the  law  of  Pennsylvania,  approved  1883. 
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OBLIGATION* 

In  consideration  of being  admitted  as  a 

patient  into  the  ^‘‘Pennsylvania  Hosjntal  for  the  In- 
sane f established  and  maintained  by  “The  Contribu- 
tors to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,”  we  do  jointly 
and  severally  promise  to  pay  to  the  Steward  of  the 
said  Hospital,  or  to  his  order,  quarterly,  in  advance, 

dollars cents  per  week,  for  board, 

and  to  provide  or  pay  for  all  requisite  clothing  and 
other  things  deemed  necessary  or  proper  for  the 
health  or  comfort  of  said  patient — to  j^ay  for  all  glass 
or  furniture  broken  or  destroyed  by  said  patient ; to 

remove when  discharged ; and  if  taken  away 

uncured  against  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Super- 
intending Physician  before  the  expiration  of  three 
calendar  months,  to  pay  board  for  thirteen  weeks,  or 
if  removed,  or  discharged,  within  four  weeks,  with 
his  approbation,  to  pay  board  for  four  weeks.f 

Witness  our  hands  the day  of , 188 

[l.  s.] 

[l.  s.] 


The  above  preliminaries  having  been  complied 
with,  an  order  is  given  by  a Manager,  authorizing  the 
Physician  of  the  Institution  to  receive  the  patient. 

* This  obligation  to  be  signed  b}'  a responsible  person.  The 
surety  to  be  a resident  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

■)■  If  the  patient  recovers  before  the  expiration  of  the  period 
paid  for,  and  leaves  with  the  full  approbation  of  the  Physician, 
the  excess  is  refunded,  unless  that  time  should  be  less  than  four 
weeks,  for  which  period,  board  is  always  required. 
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The  friends  or  relatives  of  persons  applying  for  ad- 
mission into  the  “ Peististsylvania  Hospital  foe 
THE  Insane, ” are  requested,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  family  Physician,  to  annex  full  and  precise 
ansivers  to  as  many  of  the  following  questions  as 
app)ly  to  the  case,  and  to  forward  the  same  to  the 
Physician  of  the  Institution,  either  before  or  when 
the  patient  is  brought  to  the  Institution. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Where  was  the  patient  horn? 

2.  JSTame  of  patient,  with  Christian  name  at 
length  ? 

3.  Sex  and  age  ? 

4.  Pesidence  for  the  past  year,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  is  known? 

5.  Occupation,  trade,  or  employment? 

6.  Parents,  if  living? 

7.  Husband  or  wife  ? 

8.  Children? 

9.  Brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  residences  of  each 
of  these  persons? 

10.  If  not  more  than  one  of  these  classes  is  known, 
the  names  and  residence  of  such  of  the  next  degree 
of  relations  as  are  known  ? 

11.  57ame  and  address  of  all  medical  attendants 
of  the  patient  during  the  last  two  years? 

12.  A statement  of  the  time  at  which  the  insanity 
has  been  supposed  to  exist,  and  the  circumstances 
that  induce  the  belief  that  insanity  exists  ? 
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13.  Is  this  the  first  attack?  if  not,  when  did  others 
occur  and  what  was  their  duration? 

14.  Does  the  disease  appear  to  be  increasing,  de- 
creasing, or  stationary? 

15.  Is  the  disease  variable,  and  are  there  rational 
intervals?  if  so,  do  they  occur  at  regular  periods? 

16.  Have  anv  chano;es  occurred  in  the  condition  of 
mind  or  body  since  the  attack?  Does  the  patient 
sleep  well  ? 

17.  On  what  subjects,  or  in  what  way,  is  derange- 
ment noio  manifested?  Is  there  any  permanent  hal- 
lucination ? 

18.  Has  the  patient  shown  any  disposition  to  in- 
jure others  ? and  if  so,  was  it  from  sudden  2)assion  or 
iwemeditation  ? 

19.  Has  suicide  ever  been  attempted?  if  so,  in 
what  way?  Is  the  propensity  now  active? 

20.  Is  there  a disposition  to  filthy  habits,  destruc- 
tion of  clothing,  breaking  glass,  &c.  ? 

21.  What  relatives,  including  grandparents  and 
cousins,  have  been  insane? 

22.  Did  the  patient  manifest  any  peculiarities  of 
temper,  habits,  disposition,  or  pursuits,  before  the 
accession  of  the  disease? — any  predominant  passions, 
religious  impressious,  &c.  ? 

23.  Was  the  patient  ever  addicted  to  intemperance 
in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  opium,  tobacco,  in  any 
form,  &c.? 

24.  Has  the  patient  been  subject  to  any  bodily 
disease?  to  epilepsy,  suppressed  eruptions,  dis- 
charges or  sores,  or  ever  had  any  injury  of  the  head? 
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25.  Has  restraint  or  confinement  been  employed? 
if  so,  of  what  kind,  and  how  long  continued? 

26.  What  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease ? 

27.  AYhat  treatment  has  been  pursued  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  patient?  Mention  particulars,  and  the 
effects. 

Please  state  any  other  matter  supposed  to  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  case. 
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